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A Summer Trip to the Coast. 


Eprror SILENT WorkKER:—I presume it is 
about time that I began on my annual letter to 
your worthy priodical. This time I shall en- 
deavor to interest your readers with an ac- 
count of a trip to the Pacific Coast which Mrs. 
Runde and I took last summer. 

When school closed in June I was sent to ac- 
company a number of pupils sixty miles east 
over the Great Northern. Of course Mrs. 
Runde remained behind, agreeing to meet me 
at the station when I returned that evening. 
After I had reached the town of Larimore, I 
placed the pupils on their respective trains, and 
as no west bound train was due until 9 A.M. 
I remained in the lonely town until that time. 
It was a terribly long time as there ‘was noth- 
thing to read and the inhabitants lacked every- 
thing so noticable in people where hustle is the 
tule. But I made the best of my stay visiting 
the few manufacturing plants they had. 

Premptly at nine, my train came thundering 
in and the lonely depot was alive with human- 
ity. The whole town seemed to be there. I 
was indifferent to what was going on as my 
thoughts were centered on Mrs. Runde who, I 
fancied, was awaiting my coming, and whom I 
feared | might miss. But two hours hence, 
when the conductor announced my town I 
hastened to the platform and off I was before 
the train had come to a full stop. I was much 
relived to find Mrs. Runde safe and sound, 
faithfully awaiting me. We at once boarded 
the train and.were now started on our long 
journey. Two days previous, I had the agent 
reserve a lower sleeping-car berth for us, but 
when I went to take possession, the conductor 
said that he had none for us. This made me 
furious. (Think of the agony of staying in a 
miserable day coach two successive nights, in- 
haling the odors pecuilar to such, gazing at 
scenes sickening to behold—men sprawling all 
over the floors, women curled up in the rear 
seats, baskets, blankets, luggage piled moun- 
tain high around you threatening to topple 
over on you all the time. Think of it— 
think of craning your neck two nights, of let- 
ting your clothes become plastered to your 
body by the successive sweats that necessarily 
follow this sardine way of railroading the 
“common people” from one end of the contin- 
ent to the other). I objected to the treatment. 
The conductor was wild. I asked his name. 
That was enough. He realized that I meant 
business, and that his position was at stake. 
He excused himself and in five minutes he was 
back with the information that a mistake had 
been made, apologies were offered and the 
berth secured. We had a soothing rest that 
night as we were being whirled across the Da- 
kota plains. The next morning when we 
awoke we were in Montana. 

The occupants of the car did not seem to 
be very sociable, so a tiresome journey across 
the great prairie expanse of the copper state 
was our lot. Evening was welcome and we 
rtired early. In the morning we reached 
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Masters of Fate. 


_ They watch our passing footsteps 


With curious, pitying eyes: 
They deem our pathway clouded, 
Since silence round it lies. 


But are life’s grace and glory 
So truly theirs alone? 

Does not the sunlight crown us 
With radiance like their own? 


They hear the world’s harsh clangor : 


It sounds for us in vain: 
They only count our losses: 
We count the bless’d gain. 


All that is left, we prize it! 
All that we can, we will! 
Eye, brain, and hand, are waiting 
To do us service still. 


The power, in life’s great battle, 
To stand, and do our best: 

We claim it, grasp it, hold it, 
And forward firmly press. 


The word that reaches never 
Th closely-seal’d ear, 

A gesture swift revealeth— 
“And with a look we hear!” 


Whate’er the outward silence, 
The world of thought we own: 
It beckons onward ever, 
And upward to God’s throne. 


The universe its wonders 
From us doth never hide: 
For us the earth rolls onward! 

For us the Christ hath died! 


The grandeur and the beauty 
That lie along our way, 

If we could learn and measure, 
Then might we boldly say: 


“You know not, ah! you know not 
How rich a life is mine! 

What lessons it has taught me— 
Grand, beautiful, divine! 


“The years that lie behind me 
Their lengthening scroll unfold, 
And lo! the darkest pages 
Are sown with grains of gold!” 


O brothers! sisters! Silent 

The world may deem us, still, 
But be our constant motto, 

“All that we can, we will!’ 





At 4. 


Spokane, a beautiful little city on the Spokane 
river. As our tickets permitted stop-overs, 
we decided to get off and spend the day in 
that town doing a little shopping and visiting. 
We were much impressed with every thing we 
saw. The falls of the Spokane are in the heart 
of the city. People said they could hear the 
roar for two miles around. But sad indeed is 


_ the fact that these once beautiful falls have 


been so tampered with by greedy monopolists 
that it seems not far distant when all will 
have vanished, thus robbing the city of that 
on which its fame had always hung. Citizens 
of the state and of the city, look to those falls 
or all is lost! 

It was well on in the afternoon and as our 
train was scheduled to leave very soon, we 
hastened to the depot. We had no trouble this 
time in securing our sleeping-car reservation 
(was this due to our modern wireless teleg- 
raphy or telepathy between conductors?). 
But things went on very smoothly. The ride 
through the great Hood River Valley of Oré- 
gon, from whence comes those delicious straw- 
berries, was intensely interesting. In the 
morning when we awoke we passed Lotour- 
alle Falls on the Columbia river. By eight 
o'clock we were whirled into the depot at Port- 
land. We stopped there three days at the Im- 
perial hotel. The accommodations at this 
hostlery are excellent. It is famous as the 
stopping place of politicians and men of let- 
ters. The lobbies are crowded with people 
who formed in gay groups talking and laugh- 
ing as though not a care rested upon them. 
Iu the afternoon we took a “Seeing Portland” 
car and for over two hours rode around and 
out of the beautiful city, modern in every re- 
spect. It can boast of several class A sky- 
scrapers that would do credit to New York 
city. The many pretty homes with their 
wide lawns and varied trees and shrubbery 
stand out as evidence of the love the people 
have for such inexpensive luxury. But the 
fame of Portland rests largely on the beauti- 
ful roses that are cultivated there. Millions 
of them are even in bloom almost in the heart 
of the city. In one grand chorus, these inno- 
cent flowers offer up their sweet scent which 
is carried off by the currents of the air that 
blow over the city from the Pacific and wafted 
up the nostrils of busy people who daily 
throng the streets. 

Our time being limited, and as we wanted 
to cross over to Vancouver, Washington, to 
see the State Institution for the Deaf there 
we had to cut our visit short. We were fer- 
ried across the Columbia river in some thing 
resembling a scow. It did not, or the captain 
at least did not seem to be much concerned 
where it went. It ran into any thing and 
finally collided with the opposite bank of the 
rivet where all were cast ashore. We were 
its Jonah truly. A mile or so up the road 
standing on a bluff overlooking the Columbia 
is the school we started out to locate. It is 
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on a most beautiful site. We met Superinten- 
dent Clarke and his wife on the verandah 
where they were sitting endeavoring to keep 
cool. The school was not in session hence 
there was little to be seen. We met severai 
old friends there whom we had not seen for 
some years. Towards dusk we returned to 
Portland. In the distance we could see the 
faint outlines of Mt. Hood with its snow- 
capped dome standing out against the sky. 
In the morning we resumed our journey. 
‘Thoughts of home and friends whom we had 
not seen for two years caused our hearts to 
exult. The scenery all along the route was 
delightful. Here and there in the mountains 
were abandoned mines that seemed to breathe 
forth the speculator’s story of fortunes won 
and lost. The following evening we reached 
serkeley tired but happy. Friends and re- 
latives flocked to see us and bid us welcome 
back to the land of our happy childhood days. 
Afer we had rested a few days we went 
over to San Francisco to visit the runis. It 
was a terrible sight as well as a sad spectacle 
to gaze upon the devastated city. The $7,000- 
ooo City Hall was a heap of rubbish. The 
gigantic graft of years gone by was now ex- 
posed to the tax payers. Honestly built build- 
ings withstood the great earthquake, and a 
number went through the conflagration prac- 
tically uninjured. As one stands at a point 
of vantage—Nob Hill, the home site of the 
city’s millionaires — and looks towards San 
Francisco bay a sweeping view of he ruined 
city presents itself, causing the heart to be- 
come sick. One may let his imagination pic- 
ture the awful ruin that befell many a rich 
man, who had risen to luxury and comfort 
only after years of hard work and that upon 
the approach of old age. Now most of these 
are back to the place whence they had started, 
with the ravages of old age against their ever 
regaining their lost fortunes. Sad! sad! The 
city fell and the ruin of it was great. But the 
people were equal to the calamity and even 
before the fire was totally extinguished many 
buildings were being cleared in preparation 
for rebuilding. Nor was the Nation slow in 
rendering its stricken citizens aid. A large 
hearted people also contributed many millions 
of dollars to assist the sufferers. Much of 
this vast sum of money, donated as it was to 
a worthy charity, will never reach those for 
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THE DEAF OF FINLAND.—SNOW SHOES. 


whom it was meant, beause an unworthy ele- 
ment—the human vultures that prey upon the 
funds of the suffering people—got hold of it 
for their own use. Lots of the supplies sent 
by the generous government and individuals 
from almost every city, town, village and ham- 
let in the country were stolen by the looter 
who were bent on making some thing out of 
the sale of merchandise. It would take too 
long to dwell at length on the crimes that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the unfortunate calami- 
ty. No doubt some great mind, at this very 
moment, is laboring patiently over a book that 
is destined to startle the whole world over 
the actual condition that existed in the stricken 
city after the fire. If it will do any good, all 
good people will welcome its advent. Before 
passing let me say a few words that might 
interest you. The great Donohue statue— 
The Workers—executed by Douglas Tilden 
and which stood on the principle street of the 
city, was practicaily uninjured. To-day it 
stands there alone—the great buildings around 
it having been levelled. In August last, an- 
other bronze group by the same deaf genius 
was placed on its permanent pedestal by the 
public spirited citizens. It seemed very much 
out of place for a stricken people to rear such 
an expensive luxury, and that within a stone’s 
throw of the ruined City Hall! But the 
money was raised and the statue executed long 





ae : 2 SNOW SCULPTURE IN FINLAND. 
This interesting and seasonable picture represents some essays in snow sculpture by Mr.Walter Stadius, who is re- 
presented in the photograph. 


before that fatal eighteenth of April. In a 
few years great sky scrapers will surround it 
and a passing throng will daily be fired with 
the patriotism that it was designed to perpe- 
tuate. 

Let us now turn to the ocean—the broad 
Pacific—and I will tell you of a trip that we 
tcok in July. We had long decided to make 
a visit to Mrs. Runde’s aunt and brother who 
were located on bean ranches in Ventura 
County. So one Sunday morning we sailed 
on the beautiful steamer Santa Rosa from 
San Francisco. We had a most pleasant 
400 mile voyage down the coast. The people 
were all good natured and it is a pleasure to 
meet them. The ocean was somewhat rough 
and the ship lurched heavily when in the 
trough of the sea, yet this made it all the 
more enjoyable. People naturally became 
seasick. They would rush from the table 
and dash down the aisles in a desperate effort 
to reach the railings that they might feed the 
fish. Of course, this lost for many their 
otherwise good appetites and they were 
“Grrestibly’ drawn to the rails themselves 
and a grand chorus enlivened the old “ salts” 
for a good part of the voyage. The next 
morning we reached Santa Barbara, famed as 
a winter resort. We stayed in the town a 
whole day, spending most of the time near 
the seashore watching the “sad sea waves” 
and repeating Byron’s melodous poem, begin- 
ning,— 


“Roll on thou deep dark ocean, Roll! 
Ten thousand fleet sweep o’er thee in vain, etc.” 


Once again I felt the loss of my hearing. 
When I was a little hearing boy in the schools 
of San Francisco, I used to be a frequent 
visitor to the historic Cliff House, chiefly 
because I loved to rest on the sand dunes and 
let the sound of the ocean lull me to sleep. 
That day at Santa Barbara I bitterly regretted 
my inability to hear. I can never forget it. 

At four o’clock, we started for Ventura, a 
two hours’ ride by rail from Santa Barbara. 
At the station we met Mrs. Runde’s aunt in 
a surrey and we drove a distance of seven 
miles to the farm. On all sides of the road 
and for miles around, lima beans are grown. 
We passed the largest bean ranch in the world. 
Bean raising is a profitable industry. Where 
the land is properly irrigated and kept free 
from weeds, the owner ought to get inde- 
pendently wealthy within a comparatively short 
time. Of course, the pumping machinery is 
expensive, but when properly handled the first 
crop ought to more than pay for it and other 
expense. The bean plant only requires water 
and nitrogen, hence it is inexpensive to culti- 
vate the soil, which never becomes overworked. 


That is one of the chief reasons why land in 
Ventura County is so valuable. In no other 
place are beans cultivated on such a large 
scale. The bean market is always good. 
Lemons are also cultivated in that section of 
the country. One day we passed through the 
greatest lemon ranch in the world. At the 
packing houses were thousands of tons of 
green lemons awaiting the refrigerator cars 
wherein they were to be stored to be shipped 
to various eastern points. The sweet smell 
of the lemon and orange blossoms was truly 
fascinating and we fell in love with that 
blessed land. We also visited Oxnard, where 
is located the famous beet sugar factory. It 
was going at full capacity. Hundreds of mule 
teams loaded with beets were constantly pass- 
ing through the gates. We visited several 
other places of interest and regretted that we 
were unable to stay longer than a week. We 
then returned.to Santa Barbara where we 
remained another day visiting the old Mission 
San Buena Ventura, and other places. We 
rang an old bell and a Franciscian Father 
answered it and led us to a table, where we 
placed our names in a visitor’s regis- 
ter. The monks are dressed exact- 
ly as when the order was first foun- 
ded. After showing us about the 
Mission, we were taken to. the 
monk’s. burial ground, where all the 
Fathers are buried. The monks do 
all their own work. They also raise 
their own vegetables. Their flower 
gardens are very beautiful. As it 
was dusk, we went to the wharf and 
waited for our steamer. We had a 
pleasant trip up the coast and felt 
ourselves lucky to experience the ex- 
quisite feeling that comes over one 
when he passes through the Golden 
Gate just as the sun is sinking in the 
west. We were glad to get home 
again. 

But we were not destined to enjoy 
quiet very long. We were always on 
the go, Visitors were numerous. 
Several dinners were also given in 
our honor. On Sept. 1st I attended 
a banquet given by ten promin- 
ent deaf people in honor of Douglas Tilden 
and his latest successful statue to the Califor- 
nia Volunteers. That was a truly representa- 
tive gathering the atmosphere being full of all 
that is good and inspiring in man. For hours 
the merry-making went on. The speeches 
were eloquent and delivered with a sincerity 
that was admirable. Tilden himself modestly 
responded to the praise that was heaped upon 
him and he expressed himself as satisfied that 
at least nine intelligent fellow unfortunates 
agreed that his work had done some thing to 
enlighten the people as to the capabilities of 
the deaf. 

It was now about time for us to begin pre- 
parations for-our return journy to North Da- 
kota. We made a flying trip through our 
Alma Mater, the California Institution at Ber- 
keley, renewing acquaintances and getting an 
insight into the methods of instruction, etc. 
The damage to the school by the earthquake 
had all been repaired except the tower in the 
main building, and we were told that this was 
considered so unsafe that it was condemned. 
Doubtless by this time it has been taken down. 

On Sptember sth, we left Berkeley on the 
Oregon express for Portland. We had in- 
tended to visit the Oregeon school en route, but 
found that it was impossible. We remained 
a day in Portland owing to poer connections. 
Several places of-interest that we had failed to 
visit previously were taken.in. Our journey 
was resumed in the evening.. At Spokane we 
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sent our trunks ahead on an.accommodation 
train. We followed a few hours later. The 
train was terribly crowded. However, it was 
a jolly crowd and the miles passed rapidly. 
We made many friends, among them being a 
Dr. Jacob May, of Bridgeport, Conn., who had 
been visiting his mine in Washington. We 
found him to be a jolly fellow and that ac- 
counted for his popularity throughout the 


journey. All seemed to be in the best of spir- 
its. We little thought of the thrilling expri- 


ence we were soon to go through. 

When we had reached a certain station, a 
young fellow, just old enough to raise a mous- 
tache, came dashing up alongside our coach. 
He was much excited and twisted his head 
around as if he had a patent rubber neck. The 
porter seeing his mad dashes flagged him and 
the next thing we saw of him he was occupy- 
ing a berth opposite ours. He turned out to 
be an Englishman travelling from British 
Columbia to New York, thence to Liverpool. 
He was certainly a peculiar chap. His lug- 
gage was enormous. He had blankets, loaves 
of bread, a whole roll of butter, cooking uten- 
sils and what not. Every body in the car 





GALLAUDET COLLEGE GIRLS HAVING FUN WITH THE SNOW 


gazed at him in wonder. When his spreads 
were before him mouths watered in unison. 
He was ridiculed until, when cooking a par- 
ticularly nice slice of bacon, etc., and the con- 
ductor happening in on his usual rounds, pro- 
duced a current of air that wafted the pleasant 
odor up the nostrils of the onlookers. Then 
he was envied. The “tip” business was per- 
plexing to him. He wanted his whole being 
rid of the soot and dust common to tourists. 
The colored porter was only too glad to help 
him out of the difficulty, therefore he piloted 
his charge down the aisle to the buffet and 
there administered a vigorous brushing. 
When all was over the Englishman handed 
said colored gentleman a pear for his trouble. 
Needless to say the porter kept at a safe dis- 
tance the remainder of the journey. 

The Indians of Montana were certainly in- 
teresting. Their features were no longer 
smeared with paint and no feathers decked 
their heads. They looked peaceful and harm- 
less. As the train pulled into the stations, 
they crowded around it and offered polished 
horns gorgeously decorated, to the passengers 
for two and three dollars apeice. The passen- 
gers evidenly considered the prices too high, 
for not a single purchase was made. One 
man, thinking he could fool the Indians, held 
out a handful of nickels amounting to eighty 
cents. But sixteen small nickels did not ap- 
peat as saluable as three big dollars to the In- 
dian, so the bargain was flatly refused. 
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It was now about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing of September oth, and we were chatting 
pleasanty in our sleeper. The train—the 
Oriental Limited— was going at a fearful rate 
of speed, when suddenly without warning there 
came a sickening jouncing, swaying of the 
car. We had run into a “soft bed” and the 
train was ditched, being thrown down a ten- 
foot embankment. We were thrown this 
way then that way and finally the car toppled 
over and we went, of course, along with the 


majority. Things were flying about. I was 
injured slightly about the right arm. We 


were very cool and I led Mrs. R. down the 
aisle of the overturned car out through a hole 
which was produced by the dining car and 
sleeper coming together in a very peculiar 
nanner. I then ran around to help the unfor- 
tunates in the day coaches. We got on top of 
the cars and extracted some through the win- 
dow. Many were injured, but only a few 
seriously. When we were in the overturned 
sleeper, I realized that we might be suspended 
over a bridge ( it was too dark to see) or that 
we would.be burned alive. How thankful we 
were when we were liberated from our prison. 
The baggage, mail and day coaches 
were smashed. Our trunks escaped, 
as they had gone on ahead on another 
train. That evening we passed out 
on the lonely Montana plains around 
a great bon-fire, which was fech with 
the broken ties. 

In the morning, Mrs. R.. went 
with some friends on a train that had 
come up behind us. I boarded a 
freight train and proceeded to Malta, 
some thirty miles from the scene of 
the wreck, and remained there all 
day until the wreck had been cleared 
and then joined Mrs. R. We reach- 
ed Devil’s Lake just one day late and 
I was forced to give up the idea of 
meeting my charges as outlined by 
the superintendent, 

Then I summoned a drayman to 
take our trunks to our home, but, as 
he did not know the way, he asked 
me to accompany him. I explained 
the situation to Mrs. R. and got on 
the dray. When we reached our home, in 
attempting to’ approach near the gate the 
horses turned suddenly, upsetting the whole 
wagon. We were thrown violently to the 
ground and when we “came to” the horses. 
were running like fanatics down the road. A 
great cloud of dust arose completly obscuring 
them from view. Later on I learned that the 
wagon was smashed to pieces. 

The little school is now ( Noy. 14) in full 
swing. We have already accomplished a 
great deal and we look forward to a most 
successful year. Wishing you abundant suc- 
cess, 

Very truly yours, 
WINFIELD §. RUNDE. 


South Australia 


A pleasant gathering-took place at the Blind, Deaf, 
and Dumb Institution at Brighton on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 7th, when a social was tendered to 
Mr. A: C. W. Cox, head teacher and drawing 
master on his completing 21 years’ service at the 
institution. Through the kindness and generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson (the superintendent and 
matron), who bore the whole expense of the gather- 
ing, about 200 people were entertained at tea in the 
spacious dining room. These included personal 
friends of Mr. Cox, the teachers, and present and 
past pupils, some of whom travelled many miles to 
attend. 
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The Maple Leaf Club gf Toronto, Ont., Canada 


NCE more our Maple Leaf Reading and 

Debating club, the premier literary society 
among the deaf of Canada, has awakend from 
its long, peaceful slumber and resumed its 
natural aspect for the coming season, and we 
are looking forward to the best year in its 
history, and no doubt the prospects are already 
very promising, judging by the way the mem- 
bers have already grasped the situation. This 
society has been found to be of great benefit 
to its members, for at each succeeding gather- 
ing they derive a good deal of fresh know- 
ledge which the gifted and learned president 
and others imparts to them, The club meets 
for a couple of hours each alternate Friday 
evening, and besides gaining knowledge, they 
also enjoy a little social intercourse each even- 
ing they meet at the headquarters of the club, 
103 Rose ave., the palatial home of the ener- 
getic and painstaking president. 

On November 23rd ult., the first call for 
the Maple Leaves to assemble at headquarters 
was sounded and nearly every member of the 
old guard promptly and cheerfully responded 
to the summons, and the looks they wore 
bespoke promises of great times to occur this 
season under the club’s auspices. Athough 
there was a full attendance, this meeting was 
only called for the purpose of electing new 
officers for the season, to set the machinery in 
motion and to receive fragments of advice 





R. C. SLATER, 
Secretary. 





HEBERT W. ROBERTS, 
SILENT WORKER Correspondent. 


from the president and chief. As the mem- 
bers are capable of any office, it was quite 
difficult in selecting the officers, especially for 
secretary, critic and correspondent. After an 
hour’s fun and excitement the clouds of tur- 
moil rolled away and the following persons had 
been honored with office portfolios — R. 
Mathison, M.A., Hon. Patron; E. B. Cough- 
lin, M.D., Hon. President; F. Bridgen, 5r., 
President; R. C. Slater, Secretary; P. Fraser, 
Critic; Mrs. J. C. Curts, Interpreter, and Her- 
bert W. Roberts, Correspondent for the 
Sment Worker. An executive committee 
was also appointed, consisting of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Slater, Mr. Fraser, Mrs. Moore, 


as weepesresyeaeretcs- 





emcee 


R. MATHISON, M.A., 
Hon. Patron. 

Mr. McIntosh, Miss Burk, Mr. Byrne, and 

Mr. Roberts, who form the governing body of 

the society. As there was still half an hour 

to the good, the president inaugurated part 

of his opening address by giving a few valu- 





FREDERICK BRIDGEN, SR, 
President. 


able pointers on how to broaden our minds, 
cultivate our morals, and deepen our social 
welfare and that was by persistent and dili- 
gent study. In ancient times, said he, the 
wisest men knew but little, yet as time wore on 
great things began to supersede the past, so 
the more we culivate our minds the more we 
learn and the wider our influence expands, for 
there is no end to knowledge, and he hoped we 
would give a lot more this season. After a 
short social intercourse and the partaking of 
refreshments the meeting adjourned to meet 
again on Dec. 7th. 

On November 30th, a special meeting of the 
executive committee was held at the same 


place when the season’s pogramme was got- 
ten up and furnished a very interesting and 
elaborate bill of fare. 

The club met again on Dec. 7th, but owing 
to the zero weather that was howling outside, 
there was not a full attendance of the mem- 
bers, yet the good sized audience that braved 
the elements and answered the roll call were 
liberally rewarded for their trouble, for there 
was fun galore. Current events of Canada, 
the United States and Europe was first on 
the programme. Mrs. E. J. Burke was the 
exponent on events in Canada. She spoke in 
glowing words of the Fielding Tariff, on 
the daring robberies in Toronto by youthful 
toughs, the terrible ravages of timber wolves 
in the Northwest, and the shocking condition 
of the Indians of the Pacific Coast Islands, 
where little children were being sold into 
slavery. 

Mr. J. R. Byrne was the next speaker and 
dwelt on recent doings in the United States, 
chiefly on the recent New York State election 
in which W. R. Hearst, the Democratic can- 
didate squandered somewhat over $ 250,000, 
while Mr. Hughe’s expenses hardly exceeded 
$600, and yet the latter won. The name of 
John D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil King, | 
also came up for criticism. Now came Mr. 
R. C. Slater, with his budget of European 
news, and as Dick can interest you on any- 





P. FRASER 
Critic 
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MRS. JAMES CURTS, 
Interpreter. 


thing, all eyes were soon centered on him. He 
spoke of Queen Alexandria’s birthday honors, 
the Education Bill, the London Horticultural 
exhibition, in which Canada carries off the 
highest honors, the woman’s suffrage in Great 
Britain, the Russian Revolution as now on the 
wane, the church troubles in France, and the 
drink traffic of England, on which she spent 
last year the fabulous sum of $ 682,000,000. 
Critic Fraser had nothing but good words to 
say of the manner in which each handled the 
various topics, Dick being given a shade the 
better. Mr. President Brigden then continued 


his opening address from the previous meeting 
declaring that wisdom was continually feeding 
the body and the more we learned the stronger 
our mental condition grew in knowledge and 
virtue. He compared the middle ages with 
the present day and finished his address with a 
humorous story of his youthful days. After 
a short social intercourse with cocoa and cake 
the meeting adjourned. 


Herpert W. Roperts. 


Just Plain Printing. 


BY WALLACE COOK. 


PENS is a subject I can talk on from ex- 

perience and know what I am talking about. 
Seems to me that I was born to be a printer, be- 
cause I can remember before I lost my hearing 
that I would always ask questions on the subject 
of printing. 1 believe in teaching printing in the 
schools for the deaf, but I do not—emphatically, I 
do not —believe in teaching it to any pupil unless 
a special and genuine aptitude is shown towards 
mastering the very first foundations of each 
branch of it. 

I know positively that unless a deaf person has 
mastered, not merely learned, the art of correct 
hand typesetting he will be a failure as a lino- 
type operator. To set a thousand ems an hour 
by hand requires some pretty nimble acting of the 
wits when setting from manuscript, as many au- 
thors and reporters have an abominable habit of 
putting it up to the compositor to punctuate and 
even in these days to correct their spelling and 
grammar, 

Quick and accurate reading of copy is absolute- 
ly essential to maintain the rate, also when a 
word is divided the syllable must not be forgotten 
on the next line, the punctuation marks must be- 
come second nature and the spacing must be neat. 
Now, requiring all those qualifications, which 
many hearing printers do not possess, if you 
multiply them by six, as the linotype requires, 
where does the deaf man who isn’t up to the aver- 
age on hand work come out on machine work ? 
Don’t say the machine isn’t working right; it 
is easy to tell errors that are caused by the ma- 
chine as well as by the operator. 

Now, on job work a great deal of originality 
and more neatness is required than in the old 
times when the idea was ‘first a heavy line, then 
a light line,’’ or ‘‘ first an extended line, then a 
condensed line.’’ Now-a-days the system of set- 
ting each job or individual advertisement in a 
single display series instead of simplifving things 
as it would seem to the layman, really increases 
the difficulties Personally, I am a most rabid 
partisan to the series system. If I was offered 
my choice between six complete double-font 
series and a thousand assorted faces I would 
choose the series, though the latter would bring 
more as junk! Many printers neglect the small 
but very important detail of letter spacing. As 
some do not know what I mean, I will explain: 
Take a capital A and Y of the Jenson series, and 
a capital M and I, do you notice the distance be- 
tween the first two letters when put together and 
how close the other two are together. I try and 
equalize things by putting a copper space or a 
lead space between the letters that touch too 
closely, in short, try to have an equal distance be- 
tween all letters. On some fonts this is unneces- 
sary. This is a small detail, yet how often it has 
been the saving of the appearance of some job of 
mine. 

Again, very poor taste is shown in selecting 
type for the purpose of the job in hand. To set 
a doctor’s card in big type to cover the entire 
eard, or in fancy type that looks like an Arabian 
lace design, is about as incongruous as to set the 
title-page of a book of poetry in script. I have 
seen all of the above and look on them as des- 
ecration, A plain, neat job, with no efforts at 
spectacular effect, causes more rejoicing than a 
street car card in seven colors. _A compositor 
who makes a speciality of plainness and neatness 
is a mighty popular man in the office; with the 
foreman, because he knows that the compositor 
will do it without any trouble ; with the pressman, 
because the job is easy to make ready and feed ; 
with the distributing crew, because it can be 
wiped off in a few minutes and there will not be 
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many sorts to put away and, lastly, and most 
popular of all with the man who pays the wages, 
because he laid the foundation of more than the 
average profit. You see the logic of the whole 
argument is the foundation. 

Now, a pupil in a school, if he can set a good 
string of straight matter, knows what not to do 
in job and advertisement work, can do a little 
presswork on the job presses and can feed a 
cylinder, will be received in many offices outside 
of the big cities with open arms and given a steady 
job. The wages may not be so high as in the 
city, but he is practically sure of getting them 
52 weeks in the year and a gradual advance until 
he earns the country scale. 

I argue against installing linotypes in schools 
for the deaf. I believe the whole time should be 
devoted towards teaching three things : hand type- 
setting on straight matter, plain job and tabular 
work and presswork. All-round printers are get- 
ting scarcer every year and there are many offices 
that cannot afford to carry specialists in each de- 
partment. That is one of the biggest fields for a 
competent deaf printer. All that is required are 
competence, sobriety and reliability. The lino- 
type can be easily mastered by any intelligent deaf 
printer who has the foundation of his trade firmly 
built. 

Taking my own experience for example. I had 
the foundation hammered into my head and also 
‘*Obey your boss; never criticize 
him, he would not be your boss if he did not 
know more than you do.’’ I worked hard and 
kept my eyes open and asked questions. In three 
years after leaving school my employer thought 
well enough of my services to appoint me fore- 
man. In two years more I was in business for 
myself, but owing to the irregularities of my 
partners the business was put in such a position 
that it discouraged all my efforts to lift it up, but 
I built up a reputation for artistic work that exists 
unto this day. I have held my present position 
with the Pennypacker Press for more than eight 
years and I hold it on my merit. All of this 
comes from hard work, hard thinking and de- 
termination to do better work than the rest on ac- 
count of my deafness, not in spite of it. What I 
have done any deaf man can do by following the 
same path. 

The efforts of so few of us reflect so much 
honor on the deaf that the rest are content to 
shine in the borrowed light and secretly try to pull 
down those who have raised themselves up by their 
own efforts, for almost without exception the deaf 
who hold high positions have risen through their 
own efforts and merit. 

[ Mr. Cook has, since this articlelwas written 
secured a better position in the job department of 


the Curtis Publishing Company, in Philadel- 


phia—Pcp. WorRKER.] 


Eastern Canada. 


Mr, Geo. S. Mackenzie, president of the Mari- 
time Deaf-Mute Association, was in St. John, N. 
B., and Halifax, N.S., for two days in each city on 
some business for the Association beside pleasure 
last month. He was the guest of Mr. Chester 
Brown, one of New Brunswick directors, whilst in 
St. John. It is understood that the Catholic deaf- 
mutes are well satisfied with him as the president. 
He spoke at the Halifax Convention that he was 
not against the Roman Catholic and he urged the 
Catholic people to join the Association as well as 
the Protestant ones, so that it would make a better 
and stronger association. 

The president of the M. D. M. A. was very busy 
at night fora week last month getting seventy- 
five group photographs of the Halifax Conven- 
tion ready to be mailed. He wishes to state that 
it was not his fault at delaving in sending the 
pictures and that the photorapher in Halifax had 
two excuses which were of taking by orders dur- 
ing the Dominion Exhibition of poor weatherthere. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the M. 
D. M. A. will likely be held in Halifax on the 
last day of this years or New Year’s Day, to ar- 
range for the coming convention. 

A Surprise birthday party was given Miss 
Edith L. Morrison by the deaf in Halifax, on 
Oct. 25th, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Hearvey. A large gathering of the deaf peo- 
ple met and congratulated Miss Morrison on her 
birthday in the usual way, and it was her inten- 
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tion only to spend a very short time with them, 
never knowing what was going to happen. Mrs. 
Harvey gave an address in sign-language and Miss 
Lena Morrison carried a beauitful present consit- 
ing of a five o’clock china service to Miss Mor- 
rison, who was taken completely by surprise. She 
made a happy response of thanks and seemed 
perfectly pleased with the lovely present. Then 
an enjoyabie time was spent in playing some 
amusing games. R:freshments were served. 
Miss Morrison is popular among the deaf people 
as wellas hearing people and her home is near 
Truro, N. S., where she learned dressmaking. She 
went to Halifax two years ago where she finds it 
more suitable and it is needless to say that she is 
a first class dressmaker. She has two sisters, af- 
flicted like herself, and they are Mrs. J. J. Dun- 
lays, of Truro, Second Vice-President of the Mari- 
time Deaf-Mutes Association, and Miss Lena Mor- 
rose, of Halifax, who is a newspaper compositor 
and also a popular young lady. MACK. 


Typical Children gf Deaf 
Parents. 





CHARLESANNA B. MYERS, 
aged eleven months, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Myers, Lancaster, Pa. 


Keith & Proctor’s Vaudeville. 

Holiday amusement seekers look more particu- 
larly to the vaudeville houses for their theatrical 
recreation and entertainment. They do this for 
the especial reason that the prices are always at 
an extremely popular figure, and then, indeed, 
the programs and the vaudeville theatres are 
uncommonly generous in length and admittedly 
superior in quality. All events, that is char- 
acteristic of the shows offered week in and week 
out every year by Keith & Proctor. The recent 
innovations introduced at the Fifth Avenue and 
the Harlem Opera House, to wit : the privilege of 
smoking in the balcony and the sale of reserved 
seats at the unusually low prices of 25 and 50. 
cents at the 5th Avenue and 15, 25 and 50 at the 


- Harlem Opera House, have brought about the 


most gratifying results and enormous audiences. 
crowd these houses at both performances, matinee 
and night. 

In arranging the holiday programs at the 
Keith & Proctor theatres devoted to vaudeville, 
specially consideration has been given to the 
procural of only such acts as are known to 
entertain all audiences thoroughly and assured- 
ly. In the very recent opening of the Keith & 
Proctor Jersey City theatre, there is added an- 
other house to that rapidly growing circuit, and 
for the first time in his history of the thriving 
little municipality on the Hudson, it will be 
afforded an opportunity of enjoying a continuous. 
performance. The new Jersey City Keith & 
Proctor house is admirably located in the heart. 
of the dry goods shopping district on Newark 
avenue, and of its success there is not the slight- 
est doubt. The same big shows that appear in 
New York, with all the stars, will also appear 
and repeat their successes in the palatial new 
house across the river. 
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The more I consider the matter the more I 
am inclined to the belief that the “passing of 
the deaf teacher” provided it takes place while 
they are young and before they have become 
rooted into the profession, is a good thing for 
them—but bad for the schools whose services 
they lose. With fewer inducements to enter 
the teaching profession which offer greater 
independence, more opportunties for better 
financial returns in the long run. There 
should be deaf teachers employed in every 
school, not only on account of their special 
fitness for the work but also as an object les- 
son and an inspiration to the deaf pupils. The 
head of a school who does not wish to employ 
competent deaf teachers can lay no just claim 
to having the best interests of the deaf at 
heart. 

%* ok 

THE FUND for the establishment of a home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf is growing, but not as 
rapidly as it merits. The object of the Home As- 
sociation is a worthy one and deserves the hearty 
co-operation and liberal support of all who are in- 
terested in the deaf of the state.—-The Missouri 
Record. 


These kind words are fully appreciated. 
The assistance of The Missouri Record and 
the co-operation of those connected with the 
State School at Fulton is greatly needed. The 
Home project is winning friends wherever its 
object is clearly understood and the need rea- 
lized. The Home for the Deaf in New York 
was practically the work of one man—the late 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. But his work 
has not been duplicated elsewhere and per- 
haps will never be. In Ohio the officials, 
teachers and pupils of the State school for the 
Deaf gave, and continue to give, moral and 
financial assistance towards the establishment 
and support of a Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Deaf. Supt. Jones and several of the 
teachers are members of the Board of Mana- 
gers. The same is also true in Pennsylvania 
where the deaf have established a home. Supt. 
Crouter and several of the teachers are en- 
gaged in looking after the affairs of the 
Home. The Western Pennsylvania School is 
also represented on the Board of Managers. 
In Illinois several of the teachers and some 
higher up are doing all they can for the fund 
for a Home in that State, and $2,500 has 
been raised in little more than a year. The 
deaf of lowa have started a Home fund, of 
which Supt. Rothert, of the State School at 
Council Bluffs is treasurer. The deaf of the 
State of Missouri are working for a Home 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf and will gladly 
welcome any assistance from Fulton school— 
the Alma Mater of many of them. 

2k ok 

The recent convention of the North-west 
Missouri Silentium Association at St. Joseph, 
was an altogether pleasant and highly pro- 
fitable affair. The attendance made up in 
quality what it lacked in quantity, and the 
places of speakers who were absent were ac- 
ceptably filled by others. The Mayor of St. 
Joseph in his address of welcome said that 
there was something worse than physical deaf- 
ness and that was refusal to hear. He said he 
had met a number of cases of that kind while 
running for office. The State Senator elect 
also addressed the meeting in a happy vein. 
He attended college at Fulton and was an eye 
witness to the mighty prowess of the deaf boys 
on the athletic field and promised to do what 
he could in the Legislature in behalf of the 
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Institution. He admitted that his prospective 
brother-in-law was a deaf-mute and expressed 
his astonishment at the amount and accuracy 
of what the young man had “overheard” while 
calling on his sister. The representative in 
Congress from the St. Joseph district address- 
ed the convention at some length and put spe- 
cial stress upon reading by the deaf as a source 
of education and information. He said in ef- 
fect that the deaf of the present day enjoyed 
greater opportunities for self - improvement 
and advancement than were formerly pos- 
sessed by those able to hear, and drew atten- 
tion to the abundance of reading matter avail- 
able—much of it without money and without 
price with the rest cheap enough. Superin- 
tendent R. E. Stewart of the Nebraska Insti- 
tution at Omaha interpreted the address of 
the Mayor, State Senator and Congressman, 
and also made one of his own replete with 
good advice and practical suggestions. In his 
address, as did the Congressman whom he pre- 
ceded, he put emphasis upon the value of the 
reading habit for the deaf. He also advised 
all who could do so to get married and have a 
home of their own. 

The sentiment of members of the St. Jo- 
seph convention was practically unanimous in 
favor of the proposed Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf of Missouri. Mr. Orren M. El 
liott, of Graham, Mo., was elected president 
of the Association, Mr. Oscar Gewitz, of St. 
Joseph, Secretary; Mrs. D. M. Slight, of Cam- 
eron, treasurer, and Mr. E. B. Sprague, of 
Kansas City, vice-president The next meeting 
will probably be held in Kansas City. 

To Mr. Owen M. Elliott is due most of the 
credit for the success of the St. Joseph con- 
vention. Being a newspaper man—the foun- 
der of The Deaf American, formerly The Eve, 
and editor and publisher of The Graham Post, 
the local paper of his home town, he knew the 
value of advertising and how to make it effec- 
tive. The St. Joseph papers gave considerable 
attention to the convention and put its object 
prominently before the public. 

* KOK 





SPEAKING of the annoyances of the teacher, how 
is this for one? There is some point, in arithme- 
tic, for instance, which all the class have failed to 
comprehend. The teacher goes to the blackboard 
and proceeds to explain the point in detail. Hap- 
pening to Glance around, he finds that the pupils 
are talking foot ball, the latest fashions, or doing 
anything except paying the close attention which 
they ought. Is it any wonder that teachers some- 
times resign?—Minnesota Companion. 


A case like the above is indeed annoyance 
enough—for the teacher—but a teacher who 
rsigns not because of advancing years nor of 
ill health, nor at the suggestion of Cupid, nor 
because of greater financial inducements in 
some other calling, nor because of necessity, 
is indeed a curosity—in a class all alone. In 
“glancing around” on a time when ball was a 
subject of absorbing interest to me, I am able 
to recall some teachers who were also inter- 
ested in the same subject—and still are judg- 
ing from the latter reports from my Alma 
Mater. While in St. Joseph recently, J saw 
a large barrel on the side walk opposie a tailor 
shop bearing the following standing invita- 
tion to the public: “Get into our barrel while 
we press your pants 15 cents.” 

A locksmith whose shop I visited not long 
since had the following sign displayed con- 
spiciously over his bench: 


“T work for money 
Not for fun ; 
I want my money 
When my work is done.” 





Subscribe for Toe Sitent Worker. 


Mr. A. O, Steidemann gave a very interest- 
ing lecture at the last meeting of the Gallaudet 
Union taking as his subject “A Critical 
Period of our Government,” during the re- 
construction carpet-bag time of President 
Jchnson. 

eK 


Mr. James Simpson, of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, was a recent visitor—the guest of 
Mrs. Clyde Jones, of East St. Louis. 


OK 3K 


Miss Pearl Herdmann, of Gallaudet School, 
is away on leave of absense for rest and travel 
and Miss Lula B. Carpenter, of Flint, Mich., 
reigns in her stead. Before her departure, 
Miss Herdmann was the recipient of numerous 
tokens of esteem from her pupils and friends. 

3K OK ook 


The Deaf Carolinian is becoming more 
attractive with each issue. Evidently it has 
an attractive editor. 

ok OK ok 
One by one the members of the 1. p. f. are 
dropping from the weekly into the bi-monthly 
or monthly list and in every case an improve- 
ment is noted in consequence of the change. 
Not how much but how good is a motto worth 
living up to. 
* kK OK 
A good majority of the members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the National Association 
of the Deaf have expressed themselves as 
favoring next July 4, 5, and 6ths, as the dates 
for the convention at Norfolk. 
* OK OK 


Mr. Waldo H. Rothert of Carthage, Mo., 
gave a reading under the auspices of St. 
Thomas Mission, shortly before Christmas 
for the benefit of the fund for the proposed 
for the benefit of the fund for the proposed 
Missouri Home for the Deaf. His subject 
was Muhlbach’s thrilling story of “ Mohamet _ 
Ali and His House.” Mr. Rothert’s read- 
ings are always interesting and his style of 
delivery holds the attention froin the beginning 
to end. Mr. Rothert had quite an exciting 
experience in the early fall. During the dry 
season he attempted to clear his field of weeds 
and stubble and succeeded not wisely but too 
well. He not only cleaned out his own field, 
but as the sparks did not respect boundary 
limits, they proceeded to consume a neighbor’s 
cornfield also and the flames were prevented 
from developing into a regular prarie fire only 
by being quickly headed off by newly ploughed 
furrows. But it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body good, for no sooner had Mr. Rothert 
settled the fire damages than the Carthagin- 
ians developed a special fondness for the barn- 
yard and dairy products of the Meadowdale 


farm. 
* ok o* 


The following is from The Parish Leaflet for 
November : 


OF all the religious bodies of the world it is the distinct 
glory of the American Episcopal Church that it first - 
inaugurated spiritual work among the “silent children of 
God.” This was a little over half a century ago. Up to 
oat me deaf-mutes were almost wholly neglected.--J. 

. Cloud. 


Jas. H. Croup. 


Hunting for Deer in Maine, 


J. F. Brands, of Mt. Bethel, Pa., J. A. Hope 
and A. F. Hope, of Ackermaninich, Pa., start- 
ed, recently, for Masardus, Maine, to enjoy 
their annual-few days hunting for deer, bear 
and moose, They have returned. A. F. Hope 
shot two fine deer, A. F. Hope got two deer 
and two white rabbits, while Mr. Brands shot 
three fine deer and one big black bear—total 
weight, 478 pounds. 





Chicago 


T has been said that one-half our people 
does not know how the other half lives. 
This truthful “saw” was brought home to 

me Thanksgiving Eve. On that evening I 
made the acquaintance of the pastor and con- 
gregation (or rather part of it) of the Evange- 
lical Lutheran Church of our Saviour for the 
Deaf. At the request of the literary organi- 
zation connected with the church I attended 
their monthly meeting and added my mite to 
the program, and at the same time learned 
quite a few things concerning a large part of 
Chicago’s deaf population, which I had not 
more than a hazy idea of before. The 
meeting was a most enjoyabe one and was 
conducted with as nicety of form and taste as 
any of our older and larger like organizations 
can lay claim to. Reaching the church, the 
basement of which being the place where the 
meeting was held, after a pleasant ride of 
some twenty minutes from down town, the 
first thing that struck the members of our 
party was the well kept appearance of the 
premises—-which in a big dirty city like ours 
is saying a great deal. The accompanying 
half-tone cut, though small, gives a good idea 
of the church itself, the residence alongside 
being that of the pastor. On entering the 
church the main audience room is directly in 
front of us and this room, light on all sides, 
is specially arranged for a deaf congregation, 
the floor sloping towards the pulpit or altar 
giving an uninterrupted view of the rostrum. 
Down stairs is the room or hall given up to 
the social and literary meetings with all the 
conveniences for club purposes. From the 
pastor, the Rev. Arthur Reinke, we secured 
the following information concerning the 
church and its congregation: 

Organized in 1896 by the late Augustus 
Reinke, father of the present pastor. 

The Rev. Mr. Reinke was called to the 
pastorate in 1897, the same year in which he 
was ordained and in which he graduated from 
Concordia Seminary at St. Louis. 

Number of voting members—22. 

Communicant members—65. 

Regular worshippers—tr1to. 

Size of church—6o x 36. 

Cost of church—$6,500.00. 

Total value of property—$8,000.00. 

Church erected in 1904 and dedicated Oc- 
tober 2 of the same year. 

The congregation has contributed this year 
for its support some $600.00, and while the 
church is not entirely free from debt it will 
be before long. 

Services are held every Sunday at 3.30 p.m. 
and thorough religious instruction with meet- 
ings three to five times weekly given during 
about nine months of the year. 

The auxiliary societies connected with the 
church are a Young Men’s club, a Ladis’ Aid 
Society, the latter being the literary organiza- 
tion. Eight nationalities are represented in 
its congregation, all regular worshippers. 

The church is located on Christopher street, 
between Hoyne and Oakley avenues in he 
northwestern part of the city. 

Its pastor is a young man and one who 
is the pleasing, well-informed sort of a man 
every one likes to meet and, what is more, has 
the interests of his congregation at heart, and 
the deaf who compose it are to be congratu- 
lated upon their possession of such a guiding 
hand—or hands. 

Mr. Reinke also gave me the following in- 
formation regarding the work of the Lutheran 
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church among the deaf, work of which the 
various papers for the deaf seem to hear but 
little and which denotes that it is beoming an 
active agent in the spiritual and moral welfare 
of our class 

Other Lutheran missionaries to the deaf are 
the Rey. Mr. Arthur Boll, whose field com- 
prises Toledo, Detroit, Louisville and other 
cities of th Central States; the Rev. Mr.N. F. 
Jenson in Kansas City, Topeka, and the other 
cities of the Central States; the Rev. Mr.N.F. 
the Rev. Mr. J. Salvner in St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, and cities in Wisconsin and the Dakotas; 
the Rev. Mr. T. Wangerin in Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine, Oshkosh and other Wisconsin cities. 





EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR FOR 
THE DEAF 

Mr. Wangerin’s home congregation is in Mil- 
waukee and it has its own house of worship, 
the numerical strength being about the same 
as that in this city. In Detroit there is a Lu- 
theran School for the Deaf of which the Rev. 
Mr. William Gielow is superinetendent. 

All these ministers are hearing men and, if 
I mistake not, they are all exponents of our 
sign-language and have become proficient in 
signs, not only through earnest effort in the 
work of the Master, but from a real interest 
in the people to whom they preach. 

The deaf have none too many such instruc- 
tors and it is a pleasure to hear of and chroni- 
cle such movements for their welfare. 





The annual political campaign of the Pas- 
a-Pas club is over and the members have once 
more exercised their free-American privilege 
as electors and put into office the following list 
of officers for 1907: President George T. 
Dougherty; Vice-President, Louis Wallack; 
Second Vice-President, George A. Fraser; 
Corresponding Secretary, Arthur L. Roberts ; 
Recording Secretary, Oscar Thomas; Treas- 
urer, B. F. Frank; Financial Secretary, A. I. 
Liebenstein; Sergeant-at-Arms, Louis New- 
man; Assistant Sergeant, Ralph Miller. Mr. 
Dougherty brings to his office the experience 
gained by three other terms in’ the same capa- 
city and with two or three exceptions, the 
rest of the officers have also held office before, 
sc the club can be expected to have another 
year of good administration of its affairs. 
Gallaudet Day, the club kept open house in the 
evening and under the auspicies of its Lit a 
program suitable for the day was gone through 
with. The annual ball of the club, November 
24, was another of its successful affairs and 
all in all the time-tried organization is keeping 
up the standard of its record. 





Chicago Division F..S$. D. gives its annual 
dance December 29, and on February 23 will 
give a masquerade ball, and is also arranging 
for a series of entertainments during the win- 
ter and spring. The Division is growing so 
fast that it has been necessary to have two 
meetings per month, the initiations being set 
for the first Wednesdays and the regular busi- 
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ness meetings for the second Saturdays. The 
Division will soon select its delegates to the 
biennial convention of the Society which will 
be held next summer and as it is entitled to one 
delegate to each seven members, there will be 
some twenty-two delegates to send. At this 
writing it is not known just where the conven- 
tion will be held, but according to The Frat, 
its official paper, both Cincinnati and Dayton 
are after the honor of entertaining the dele- 
gates and as both of these cities possess wide- 
awake divisions with lecal funds of good- 
sized proportions, there is likely to be keen 
rivalry before the matter is decided by the 
Society’s board of directors. Much interest 
is expressed in the arrangements and it is 
believed the convention will prove an event in 
the history of the Society long to be remem- 
bered. Through my connection therewith 
( the Society) I naturally may seem self-inter- 
ested, but | am sincere when | say as I do 
right here that any and every deaf man who 
can pass a physical examination and possesses 
the necessary qualifications should join—and 
join now. It is long past the experimental 
stage, has paid every claim and done all it 
promises to do, and more in some cases, and 
the era of good fellowship and fraternal feel- 
ing it instills into 1ts Divisions has made it a 
strong, compact organization—such as the 
deaf have wanted these many years. Its bene- 
fits and the cost of same are equal in each 
individual case—no member secures more or 
pays more than another excepting of course 
the small local dues paid by resident Division 
members. Much has been said for and 
against the organization—the “for” by those 
who know from their own experience and 
knowledge of its workings with a good word 
now and then from an outsider, the “against” 
by outsiders pure and simple, and often with 
a total disregard for the truth, but it yet re- 
mains to produce one member who has left the 
organization voluntarily that will not second 
all the good things its members claim for it. 
If this is not a statement that carries weight, 
then there is no other stronger than that I can 
think of, nor that any organization could put 
forth. The Society simply stands by its re- 
cord—it has kept all its promises, accomplished 
what it set out to do, and its officers believe, 
made over 400 of our deaf citizens the better 
for the precept it teaches, such as sef-help, 
fraternity, strength in organization and self- 
government. With its membership repres- 
ented in 25 states, and all this permanent 
membership, does it not look as if the F. S. D. 
had come to stay? 





The Ladies’ Aid Society of the M. E. Mis- 
sion for the Deaf held its annual contest of 
oratory on the Thanksgiving Night. There 
were only two contestants, Messrs. Oscar 
Thomas and Arthur Roberts representing the 
Pas-a-Pas club and its auxiliary, the Literary 
circle. Mr. Geary, who was to represent 
Chicago Division, F. $. D., was called to De- 
troit on business so could not take part. The 
judges awarded the cup to Mr. Thomas, who 
had for his subject “King Cotton.” Mr. Rob- 
erts took as his the battle of Waterloo. 

F. P. Greson. 





The Coming Paper of the Deaf 


Honestly, I believe the WorKER is the coming 
paper of the Deaf. It is meat, well edited and 
illustrated and everything, even the name is in 
its favor. 

THomas Y, NoRTHERN. 

MANZANOLA, COL. 
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Many happy returns. 








Tue Sign-Language many times pronounced 
dead by the most eminent authorities, appears 
to be “a lingerin’ on.” 





Tue deaf teacher in the 


Not Disturbed Iowa School who recently 
by little Things was bitten by a mad dog and 

run over by a load of hay, 
and yet smilingly pursues the tenor of his way, 
is a bit of a philosopher. 


THE question of the identity of the 

Quien deaf guest at the Bellevue-Stratford 

Sabe ?in Philadelphia will probably be one 

like that of the Man in the Iron 

Mask, and the one as to who the assailant of 

William Paterson was, that will remain a my- 
stery in all time to come. 


THE way the papers represent- 
ing the various schools for the 
deaf have rushed in of late to 
defend the deaf teacher has 
been somewhat surprising in view of the fact 
that he has been in no wise assailed. His ac- 
quaintance with the deaf and his peculiar ability 
to deal with them has always been acknowledg- 
ed, his zeal and industry are well known, the 
facts that he centralizes all of his interests in 
his school, and seldom uses his position as a 
stepping-stone to something else are as well 
known, and he appears to us to be in need of 
absolutely no defense whatever, and yet it may 
be acknowledged that deaf teachers vary in 
quality just as the hearing and speaking ones 
«lo, some being much better than others. 


Not all 
the Same 


Tue fatalities on the rail among 
In Pace teachers of the deaf appear to be 
quite as numerous in proportion’ as 
among the deaf themselves. To the already 
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long list there recently has been added the 
name of Elias H. Hofgaard, the principal of 
the school at Hamar, in Norway. Mr. Hof- 
gaard attracted word-wide attention, a 
few years ago by the development of speech 
he achieved in the case of Ragnhild Kaato, a 
case which is said to have come under the no- 
tice of Mrs. Lawson, a former teacher of 
Laura Bridgeman, and led to the undertaking 
of the education of Helen Keller. 

Mr. Hofgaard was yet but a young man in 
the profession, about fifty, at the time of his 
death, and had but just reached the zenith of 
his usefulness when his untimely end came. 


Turret benefactions, all of the 
Aids to greatest importance, have almost 
the Blind simultaneously come to the blind. 
The Queen of Roumania has 
had perfected in her own palace a machine 
simple in its arrangement, of low price, and 
easily worked, with which one may, in a single 
day, produce five thousand copies, in raised 
characters of any matter desired. Another 
thought of hers is a village of families that 
contain one or more blind members, where 
the welfare of the blind shall be the especial 
thought. ‘The third is the starting of a maga- 
zine, conducted by Mrs. Zeigler, in which the 
interests of the blind, especially, shall be con- 
sidered. All three, will, doubtless, be great 
boons to the deaf, and should receive the 
heartfelt endorsement and aid of all those 
philanthropically inclined. 


We have often wondered that 
Worth the any one should learn the so-call- 
While ed double handed alphabet while 

there was in existence a single- 
handed one that possessed every element of 
clearness, convenience and simplicity, and have, 
in our long association with the deaf, never 
heretofore thought it worth while to take the 
trouble to get a ready use of the former. 
Brother Wade, however, in his exhaustive 
article upon the subject, makes it plain to all 
that every deaf child should know this alpha- 
bet. His reason is that nine out of ten hear- 
ing and speaking people, when they learn one 
of these alphabets, strange as it may seem, 
learn the one that requires both hands. Our 
observation confirms this opinion of his. It is 
comparatively rarely that we find a man or 
woman who can use the single-handed alpha- 
bet while very many use the other, and ’twere 
well for one and all to get facility in that 
which appeals to all and is generally known. 


Ir the shades of a very wealthy 
A man who has just departed this 
Failure life could come back and read his 

epitaph as written in the current 
press, he would be forced to the conclusion 
that his had been an even worse than useless 
life. If he had any aspirations above money- 
getting he did not show them to the world. 
If he had any virtue beyond thrift he did not 
practice it before men. He even failed to 
enlist sympathy by falling into redeeming 


vices. ‘To most people his name meant simply 
a hand to grasp and a purse to hold. Perhaps 
he did not deserve so much opprobrium; it 
may be that in some corner of his heart he 
kept a place for generous dreams and hopes. 
He may have had visions of splendid charities, 
schools, museums, libraries and _ hospitals 
founded by his millions and perpetuating his 
name for grateful posterity. Though he had 
it in his power to make such visions realities, 
he never for an instant loosened his clutch on 
his dollars. We must form our opinion on 
the facts as they appear. Every country vil- 
lage has its keen money-lender ready to screw 
the last cent from his neighbors on mortgage or 
note. The Croesus just gone was this skin- 
flint in Colossus. He operated in the markets 
of the continent but the magnitude of the 
enteprises in which he shared did not expand 
his mind or quicken his sense of responsibil- 
ity. From the individual in his grip he relen- 
lessly exacted the pound of flesh and he never 
made even a pretense of reparation in the 
form of public benefaction. He wanted 
money; he got it; he kept it. The education 
that permits of such a life, one in which no 
good is done and no jot or tittle of value is 
added to the world’s store is a failure indeed. 


I ENCLOSE the subscrip- 
tion price for the SILENT 
Worker which you will 
please send me for one year. 1 want to as- 
sure you that I am deeply interested in this 
paper. 

Perhaps you remember me as one of your 
pupils at Mt. Airy in Morris Hall. 

I am anxious to visit your school for the 
deaf in Trenton and will endeavor to do so 
soon. I hope the pupils at the Trenton School 
are as happy and contented as are those at 
Mt. Airy where my dear little sister Emma is 
now. She is in Wissinoming Hall and is suc- 
ceeding in her studies very nicely with the aid 
of her kind teachers. 

lf I may, I will try to tell you about the 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf in Doyles- 
town. It is a Beautiful place, lucated on a pret- 
ty shady street near the centre of the town, 
and is now the home of twelve inmates. Mr. 
Woodside is the oldest person, he being about 
eighty-five. Mr.and Mrs. Hartley and Mr. 
Love, both of Pittsburg, are expected to take 
up their residence at the Home in a short 
time. Donation Day at the Home was on the 
13th inst., and many deaf people were in at- 
tendance, among those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Heyman, of New York, Dr. Crouter, Rev. 
Dantzer and Mrs. Syle, of Philadelphia, and 
many others. All enjoyed themselves and 
their coming was very enjoyable to the in- 
mates of the Home. A dinner and supper 
were furnished and the donations and receipts 


from sales of refreshments and fancy articles 


amounted to about two hundred dollars. 

The Sirent Worker is received at the 
Home every month and is much appreciated 
by the deaf. I hope it carries happiness to 
many others at other places. 

Very truly yours, 
: es 
Doylsown Pa., Oct. 21, 1906. 


We are most pleased to hear from F. S. in 
so kindly a way and shall be more than glad 
to see her at our school at any time. 
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Don't forget to write it 1907. 





Homesickness is something almost unknown 
this year. 


It is astonishing how the city is extending 
beyond us. 


Our mails are still ‘‘alive’’ with illustrated 
-postal-cards, 


Few of the boys are picking up language fas- 
ter than Hartley Davis. 


Be it ever so humble, there is no place like 
home at Christmas. 


The boys and girls are tied at 14-14 in their 
-chapel examinations. 


The splendid bracing weather we have had of 
late gives new zest for everything. 


We have the ‘‘bestest’’ boys and girls at 
school here now that ever were. 


The imperturbable good nature of George Bed- 
ford makes him an universal favorite. 


Whenever permitted, Wm. Stocker takes a 
pedestrian trip into the surrounding country. 


Joseph Westwood broke through the ice while 
_ out skating the other day and got a wetting. 


It is a ‘good sign’’ for both teacher and pupil, 
when the child says of his instructor ‘‘ I love her. u 


It is hard to say which think the most of their 
little sister, the Colberg boys or the Battersby 
boys. : 


The Christmas presents received by our little 
folks have been more numerous and beautiful 
‘than ever. 


Few weeks pass in which Carl Droste does not 
receive some reminder that the folks at home are 
thinking of him. 


Charles Durling, James Dunning and John 
Short go around so quietly, yon scarce know that 
they are about. 


Some of the classes are using the Tuesday 
morning current news-notes as a memory exer- 
cise, each week. 


Arthur Blake has an unusual memory, he has 
only to read over anything once or twice to 
‘know it all by heart,’’ 


Mr, Hughes’ cider is the finest in the world, 
and it makes a very agreeable change from tea 
and milk for dinner. 


Miss ‘Koehler has, between her teaching, su- 
pervising and chapel work, of late, had few mo- 
ments to call her own. 


Joseph Adlon broke his record of good health 
last week by spending two or three days in the 
hospital with a sore throat. 


Miss Koehler made a flying trip to Philadelphia 
on Tuesday. While there she sent postal-cards 
to quite a few of the children. 


The little girls can tell you exactly what every 
lady visitor had on, upon the occasion of their 
visit here. Singular, is'nt it? i 

Michael Grod was called home by his attorneys 
on Monday to attend to some legal matters, re- 
turning promptly the middle of the week. 


Frieda Heuser is rapidly out-growing her 
chum, Cora DeWitte. They entered school 
cof a size, but Frieda is half a head teller now. 


Since Hartley Davis’s father was spoken to 
about it by his mother, he writes longer letters to 
his big boy, a circumstance that Hartley greatly 
appreciates, 
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The penmanship of Esther Clayton is among 
the best in the school. 


The boys often hear from Roy Townsend, who 
is now at Kendall Green. 


The gymnasium classes closed for the year on 
Thursday the nineteenth. 


Fannie Brown says the sad sea-waves are 
beautiful, even in mid-winter. 


Carmine Pace is one of the best athletes in the 
school. As a skater and in basket-ball he has 
no equal, 


Martha Hayes went home quite. ill, the middle 
of December. We all hope for her speedy re- 
covery. . 


The Virginia Reel is quite a favorite at our 
little socials, It is simple, stately and decorous, 
and as a dance, in every way, quite unexcep- 
tionable. 


Everett Dunn is greatly interested in Alfred 
Shaw’s toy turkey, which he says ‘‘ bows to us 
when we speak to it.’ Alfred says it also talks 
‘« gobble, gobble.’’ 


The beautiful new house, being erected op- 
posite, is nearly completed. It will, when fin- 


ished, add considerably to the attractiveness of , 


our neighborhood. 


The first skating carnival of the season was 
held on the afternoon of the 13th. All of the 
large pupils participated anda thoroughly en- 
joyable time was had. 


It is always a pleasure to meet the New Brun- 
swick Y. M- C. A. boys at basket-ball, whether 
in their court or our own, for they are, first of 
all, gentlemen, every one. 


Thomas Titus Brown says that Atlantic City 
is the greatest town in the world, and when 
pressed for a reason says that it is because his 
papa and mamma are there. 


Alfred Shaw and Everett Dunn are a great pair. 
What escapes their observation is not worth 
seeing, and what they don’t know of boyish 
pranks is not worth knowing. 


‘« The Little Masterpieces of Fiction’’ are receiv- 
ing Joseph Adlon’s attention, during all his spare 
moments, at present. He has finished one vol- 
ume, and is now well into the second. 


Our boys and girls quite envied the children 
in the speaking schools, because of their holiday 
on Friday after Thanksgiving. They did not 
stop to think how they would get all their losses 
back, with interest, at Christmas. 


Among the Friday journals, Vallie Gunn stood 
among the first. It was first in neatness, and 
first in penmanship, and in a very few more 
years, if she continues to try as she does now, it 
will stand first in composition, as well. 


We issue about twelve hundred copies of our 
paper, but this does not represent our circulation. 
Mrs. Leaming informs us that from twenty to 
twenty-five people read her copy. If half of 
twenty read each copy would it not make our 
circulation twelve thousand ? 


Our boys have been cautioned repeatedly about 
climbing our fence. It is dangerously high and 
the top of the iron pickets are dangerously sharp, 
and there is great liability to serious accident. 

Once in a while, however, a boy ‘forgets, ”’ 
and takes achance. Randall McClellan did this 
a few days ago missed his foothold and got 
hung up by the pantaloons for several minutes. 
When the boys came to his rescue he said 
‘never again, ’’ 


The trip to New Brunswick and the game of 
basket-ball there were among the most interesting 
events of the past month. The players were 
accompanied by the second team, the monitors, 
and a half dozen others, the party consisting 
altogether of twenty-six. The St. John team is 
the crack team of New Brunswick, and the con- 
test at the Y. M. C. A. was the hardest of the 
season. With everything against them our boys 
made it a tie 15 to 15. 
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Santa Claus has been a popular idol for weeks 
and young and old here have been worshipping 
at his shrine. 


Theodore Eggert has made a lot of good reso- 
lutions for the new year. We hope he will keep 
them all. 


As models of lady-like deportment none could 
be finer than Minnie Brickwedel, Esther Clayton 
and Muriel Bloodgood. 


Maud Griffith received a long letter from Sadie 
Harway a short time ago. Sadie has been very 
sick, but is improving. 

The bread-cutter nipped the end of John Gol- 
den’s finger, the other day, and taught John a 
lesson that he will probably never forget. 


Instead of spending his money for foolish, use- 
less things Milton Wymbs always invests it in 
something. His last purchase was a handsome 
dress-suit case. 


At the sale of the old homestead, near Medford 
on the 15th of December, Mr. Sharp was the 
purchaser and he will in future have a farm to 
call his very own. 


The windows have been full of attractive me- 
chanical toys, automatons and illuminated doll- 
houses during the past few weeks, greatly to the 
delectation of our little ones. 


Joseph Adlon says that while in the Infirmary 
he had quite an experience as a hermit, and that 
while the life may have its advantages, he wants 
no more of it. 


Adela Silverman has became greatly interested 
in History and now reads it in perference to 
stories or romance. Adela will find that this 
has a double advantage. She not only gets 
language but a great deal of fact as well. 


There were few of the childrenwho had not in- 
creased in weight when they went home Christ- 
mas. Mamie German, Mamie Gessner, Helen 
Harrison, Robert Logan and Walter Throckmor- 
ton being shining examples. 


A boy who came to school on an errand, a few 
days ago, had one of the most interesting little 
dogs imaginable. It would sit up, jump through 
the boy’s hands, and do many other tricks. 
The children who saw him were greatly inter- 
stede andjamused. 


With a fine exhibition of passing and goal 
throwing, the basketball team representing the 
New Jersey State School for the Deaf scored its 
most notable victory of the season on the court 
of the Silent Workers on Chestnut avenue Sat- 
urday night by bumping the five of the New 
Brunswick Y. M. C. A. The score at the close 
of the game favored the home team 20 to 2, 

The work of the local boys far surpassed any- 
thing they have shown this season, as their team 
work was almost perfect. They worked the ball 
down the court on several trick passes, which 
almost invariably resulted in a score. The con- 
test was fast and clean throughout and the 
superiority of the winning team was never in 
doubt, as they assumed the lead at the outest and 
maintained it to the finish. 

Coyne, the elusive forward of the winning 
team, did the bulk of the scoring for the Mutes, 
sending the ball through the net on five oc- 










casions. The floor work of Throckmorton was 
also one of the features of the game. The score: 
N. J. S. D. 

Fd. G. Fl. G. F. C. P. S. 
Cope, fos o.e sce wens cas Conese 5 o ° 10 
Trogan, f. 2 se. vecdeceeas sc ceaens o o ° ° 
Throckmorton, c. ... 3 o I 6 
Dizon, ::'2.+s-45 2 ° o 4 
Eggert, g. .... oO o fe) o 
Hedden, g. ... o ° o fey 

10 ° I 

NEW BRUNSWICK Y. M. C. A. 

Fa. G. Fl. G. F.C. PLS. 
Bloodgood, f. 2... si. esse ee sees I te) ° 2 
Butterworth, f. ..... .. oO o I o 
Smith; ce... 4. ks ° re) I ° 
Hoagland, g. .......s0eeeeeenee ° o I o 
McHenry, £. ....0-seccces eee oe ° ° 1 o 
I ° 4 2 


Referee, C. Pace : timekeeper, Mr. Walker ; scorer, 
W. Stocker. 





TIME and again have I risen 
to express my hearty appro- 
val of the excellent and benefi- 
cial co-operation of the deaf of 
Pennsylvania in any object that 
appears worthy of their imterest and support. 
The deaf of this generation are witnessing 
the grand strides being made by the deaf of 
this great commonwealth towards the better- 
ment of the aged and infirm deaf, and of their 
own selves in conjunction therewith, and for 
their noble and unselfish efforts the Pennsyl- 
vania deaf deserve all the praisworthy news- 
paper comments that are so unstintingly given 
them everywhere in the country by the press 
that the affairs of the deaf keep running. 
As an example of what a strongly organ- 


A Fair 
and Square 


Society. 





ized body of State deaf can do it must be con- 


fessed that for originality of thought 
and action, ability to grasp and com- 
prehend, loyalty, magnanimity, un- 
selfishness and willingness, the deaf 
of Pennsylvania stand way out in 
front of any other state organization 
of the deaf, and well may the incen- 
tive which contributes largely to- 
ward holding them together, the 
Doylstown Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf, continue for many years. 
It is true that the deaf of the State 
have become so self-supporting, in- 
dustrious and thrifty in their younger 
years, married and reared families, 
that the necessity for entering a 
home for the aged is entirely wanting 
in their thoughts or desire. Yet, 
when a few are found and placed in 
good keeping in the Home, it may 
be said that “one touch of pity 
makes the whole State deaf kin.” 
The way the deaf rally to the sup- 
port of the Home, by giving liberally _ 
of their time and money, by donations of 
food and clothing, is indeed an inspiration to 
the deaf of the whole country, and whatever 
comment we might make on this generosity 
of our brothers and sisters would seem super- 
flous. Suffice it to say that the eyes of the 
deaf of the country are on the Pennsylvania 
deaf, and in their hearts rests that feeling of 
deep regard and love for the good work they 
are doing. 

Notwithtanding the glorious record of the 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, the 
cry of the leaders is that only one-half of the 
State is represented by the Branches already 
organized. What a glorious thing it would be 
if the deaf of the other half of the State can do 
as well as the half we have already heard from. 
Would it be in any way an incentive for the 
deaf of the country to pack up and move into 
Pennsylvania to share in the glorious record 
and add to the prosperity of the great Key- 
stone State? If so, who knows that it might 
eventually lead to the forming of a colony of 
the deaf and what more appropriate location 
could be thought of than the land that William 
Penn and the Quakers made famous as a land 
of brotherly love. 
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OW accurate is Time — and 


The Old there is time for everything 
and the | under the sun. To-day we find 
New. ourselves, whether we wish to or 


not, borne along toward the goal 
of another year. We sum up the blessings 
and the miseries, and yet the New must 
triumph over the Old. It is the same with 
most every thing that comes into our lives 
and around which our lives are centered. We 
ring out all that is old and welcome the New. 

With the roth of December memories of 
things Old were stirred up, but the memory 
of the man—Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet— 
ever remains green and cherished in the hearts 
of his friends—the deaf of America. 

Things Old must perish. We have seen the 
time-honored organizations of the deaf in New 
York city, the famous Gallaudet Club and the 
Manhattan Literary Association wither and 
die. Omer Khayyam teaches us that the 
flower that once has blown forever dies. The 
flower of our deaf organizations that were 
died to be succeeded by the younger genera- 
tion of the deaf, most of these led by older 
and once members of the defunct societies. 
But these cannot lead forever. Organizations 
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THE GALLAUDET FAMILY PLOT IN TRINITY CEMETERY, HARTFORD 


that have outlived their usefulness get little 
sympathy when they complain that the 
younger generation of the deaf are crowding 
them to the wall. The young like the New 
are bound to succeed—not to follow. They 
start out anew — with something New. We 
who have grown old together and know this 
important point and who are able to grasp and 
let go at the proper time, retire with honors. 
Those who fail to let go at the right time, and 
stick with determination, refusing to let the 
young and New step in, find themselves still 
holding on when the organization withers and 
dies. 


In every walk in life and occupation pro- 
vision must be made for that which is New— 
the young. Failing this, interest will lag, and 
eventually the Old will pass out of existence 
altogether, or foreign hands take control. Are 
our churches for the deaf making ample pro- 
vision for succession from their congregations 
—or must they look to the missionaries from 
other States to come and fill their pulpits? 

Those organizations which joyfully acclaim- 
ed succession to the old Gallaudet Club and 
the Manhattan Literary Association, growing 
Old in years and ways cannot hold the interest 
of the young—they do not want that which is 
Old. The young affiliate with the young, and 
grow old with them. Eventually they will 
suffer in due time—when they no longer are 
young and cannot control the young. Thus 


has the eternal fitness of things shaped them- 


selves so that each of us shall get his or her 
share. Yes, how accurate is Time. However 
unwilling we may be to let go, to part, or to- 
leave this world, Time plays no favorites but 
carries all on to the common goal—the Old’ 
and the Young alike. 
So to 1906—Farewell ! 

welcome, thrice welcome! ! 


R. E. Maynarp. 


To the New 1907,. 


CONFIRMATION HYMN 


lam Thine, O Father ! 
Claim me as Thy right, 

Body, mind and spirit 
In the vow unite. 

Iam Thine, dear Saviour ! 
Love me as Thy child, 

Take Thy blood-bought purchase 
Helpless and defiled. 


As Thy charge, blest Spirit, 
Holy, pure and true, 
Take me as with meekness, 

I my vows renew. 
Backward through the ages 
Runs the chain of light. 
With Thy seven-fold radiance 
Crown its touch of might. 


Now the rite is ended, 
And the Church’s prayer 
With my own is blended 
As I seek Thee there, 
Thanks to Thee I render 
As the hymn doth rise : 
Echoes strong and tender 
Come from Paradise. 


From Thy sacred altar. 
To the world I go :— 
Let the Triune blessing 
Round my footsteps flow, 
In the ceaseless battle 
Be my strength alone, 
Till Thy kingdom endless 
Claims me as its own. 


The above hymn was written by Miss Alice- 
C. Jennings after a confirmation service held! 
at Grace Church, Newton, Mass., March 13; 
1893. 


Meeting Conducted in Memory of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 


Giving their silent approval to every word that. 
was ‘‘said’’ by the ‘‘speaker’’ of the evening, an 
audience of deaf-mutes which’ gathered in the- 
parish house of Christ Church, Monument place, 
last night ‘‘listened’’ to a number of short. 
“talks,’’ The main address, which was delivered. 
in the sign-language, was made by the Rev. 
Austin W. Mann. He discussed the life of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder of deaf-. 
mute education in America. The others who; 
gave addresses were Prof. Albert Berg and Prof. - 
Sidney J. Vail. Prof. Vail was the only one pre-- 
sent who had ever saw Gallaudet, in whose mem-. 
ory the meeting was held. ; : 

In explaining how deaf-mute education hap-- 
pended to be founded in this country, the Rev. 
Mr. Mann said: ‘‘Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, a. 
graduate of Andover and Yale, was led to take an. 
interest in deaf- mute education by a small deaf-- 
mute girl, Alice Gogswell of Hartford, Conn. 
He went to France and learned the principles of 
instruction, and upon his return to America he: 
brought with him a highly educated deaf-mute, 
Prof. Laureut Clerc, M.A., who assisted him im 
founding the school at ‘Hartford in 1817.’ — 
indianapolis Daily Star. 


Pennsylvania. 


ROF. W. G. JONES, of the Fanwood School, 
was with us on Saturday, October 28th, and 
gave a rendition, in pantomimic-signs, of the 

“County Fair ’’ in his usual graphic style, in the 
Guild Room of All Souls’ Church. The attend- 
ance was over a hundred, and the net receipts of 
over $30.00 went to the *‘ Home '’ at Doylestown. 

Donation Day, at the Home in Doylestown, 
this year was in every way successful. It has 
been our luck within the last two years to have a 
heavy downfall of rain on donation day. This 
year the fates were kind to us: the weather was 
ideal and the attendance and donations, in cash 
and provisions, very large. It is a great credit 
to the deaf of the State that they thus show their 
continued interest in this deserved charity. 

On Sunday, October 14th, at All Souls’ 
Church, James Ellsworth, infant son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Heringslake, and Aatharine, the in- 
fant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Robb, 
were through Baptisan made members of Christ. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Hartley, and a Mr. 
Love, all of Pittsburgh, were recently received 
into the Home at Doylestown. There are now a 
total of fifteen inmates, 

The men of All Souls’ Church are apparently 
much interested in the Missionary Thank offering 
movement to commemorate the 300th Anniver- 
-sary of the first celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion in English on American soil, at Jamestown, 
Va., June 21st, 1607. In emulation of the beauti- 
ful custom of the ladies of the church, who have 
at the triennial meetings of the General Conven- 
tion of the church, presented a lump sum of 
money, for missions, the men of the Episcopal 
Church throughout the country are now raising 
funds for a gigantic offering to Missions at the 
meeting of the General Convention in Richmond, 
Va., next October. It is hoped to make this 
-offering total up to a million dollars. 

Recently the largest gathering of men only, 
ever held in Philadelphia, met at the Academy of 
Music, and listened to rousing addresses from 
several of the leading Bishops, clergy and laymen 
ofthe church. Because of our inability to talk 
in their addresses, our men met in the Guild 
Room of All Souls’ Church on Saturday evening, 
November 15th, for a special meeting of their 
own, After a short devotional service by the 
Pastor, Mr. W H. Lipsett, the chairman of the 
Parechial Committee, introduced the Rev. S. C. 
Hill, of Grace Church, Mt. Airy. Mr. Hill, told 
of the great meeting on the previous Thursday at 
the Academy of Music, and then went into the 
history of the Movement. The address was in- 
terpreted by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. Other ad- 
dresses were made by the chairman, Mr. Lipsett, 
Dr. Crouter, the Pastor, and Messrs. J. S. Reider, 
R. M, Ziegler, M. C. Fortescue and Washington 
Houston. In Dr. Crouter’s address, he suggest- 
ed that it would be a good plan for the deaf to re- 
quest the Central Committee to give their offer- 
ing to the cause of Deaf-Mute Education, in 
China. In China there are 100,000 deaf-mutes 
and one small poorly school supported at Chifu 
under the charge of Mrs. Annetta T. Mills. 
Mrs. Mills’ work is well-known to many of us 
and she had already been receiving aid from many 
of us throughout the country. Still what aid she 
does receive is small and inadequate. And more- 
‘over, as the success of her little school may in 
time lead the Chinese Government to take up the 
matter of establishing similiar schools through- 
out that vast Empire, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the school now in existence should not 
‘be allowed to fail for lack of support. 

In accordance with the general desire of the 
men expressed at the meeting, the Pastor of All 
Souls’ Church addressed a letter to the Bishop of 
the Diocese as to the propriety of specifying the 
object of our offering, And in reply he said that 
such a plan as suggested by Dr. Crouter was 
entirely proper. All that will have to be done on 
remitting the offering to the district committee 
will be to name the special object to which we 
desire our offering devoted. Would it not be a 
good plan for each missionary to work for similiar 
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ends to the various offerings sent in by their 
men? Such a plan would be not only entirely 
proper, but also a very gracious act. 

Miss Emma Apprich and Mr. George Brantis, 
both of Philadelphia, were married at the home 
of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Frederick Fuller, No. 
128 East Harris street, Germantown, on Wednes- 
day evening, November i4th last, by Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer. The bride’s maid was Miss Katie 
Mayer, and the best man, M. John A. Roach. 
The happy couple have gone to housekeeping at 
2545 South Franklin street. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 4, 1906. C.D. 





Woe to Father Time. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Smith, of Toronto, Ont., 
whose photographs appear herewith, are reckoned 
among the oldest married deaf-mutes in Canada, 
and recently celebrated the thirty-second anniver- 
sary of their entry into the bonds of wedded 
bliss, and still look hale and hearty. 


No one 





MR. AND MRS. JOHN LESTER SMITH 


would imagine that it is two and thirty long 
weary years since Dame Fortune first smiled on 
them as Cupid finished his work of joining 
hearts, but old Father Time says so. How fast 
time flies as they look back over the 
long trail of matrimonial joy and sorrow they 
have already pursued in this life’s journey, and 
we hope the turn in the lane that will seperate 
them forever is yet a long way off. 

John Lester Smith was born at Doncaster, 
Yorkshire, England, on Aug. roth, 1853, and came 
to Canada in 1872. In 1874 he married Miss 
Rose Terrell, of Ayhuer, where he was then liv- 
ing, and in 1877 they moved to Toronto where 
they have lived ever since. Though he has been 
in Canada nearly two score years, he still has a 
loving heart for his old home in England and 
has frequently crossed the herring pond to revoke 
memories of by-gone days. He has also visited 
Holland and Denmark, as well as the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the western part of the United 
States. 

Mrs. Smith was formerly Miss Rose Terrell, of 
Exter, England, where she was born fifty-three 
years ago. In 1870, she came with her parents 
to the Land of the Maple and settled at New 
Market, Ont., and remained there until married 
to Mr. Smith in 1874. They have a grown up 
family of three sons and two daughters possessed 
of all their faculties. HERBERT W. ROBERTS. 





On Tuesday, November 27th in the evening, 
at 10021 Wilbur Avenue S. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Rev. Austin W. Mann, M.A., admin- 
isterd the Sacrament of Holy Baptism to his 
grandson, Daniel Ward Sanders. The Rev. 
Charles C. Bubb, B.D., Rector of Grace 
Church, read the formula for Infant Baptism 
for the hearing relatives and friends present. 
The sponsors were Messrs. Charles Wesley 
Sanders ( the father), Warren Howard Mann 
and Miss Anna Belle Sanders. It is believed 
that this is the first instance in the history of 
the Church since Apostolic times of a deaf- 
mute Priest, or Presbyter, administering 
Baptism to a grandchild of his own. 
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Remarkable Success of Blind Girl. 


ISS ETHEL KIMBELL, of this city, who 
won second place in the Interscholastic 
Oratorical contest held at the University of Illi- 
nois at Champaign, May 18th, is totally blind, 
having lost her sight when but two years of age 
from the effect of measles, She graduated at the 
State School for the Blind last year and entered 
the local High School the following fall. Some 
time in October Miss Sarah Hamilton, the teacher 
of English literature, gave the class of which 
Miss Kimbell is a member instructions to write 
an oration and hand itin atacertain time. After 
the class had been dismissed the young blind girl 
acosted her teacher in the corridor and asked her 
if she should also write an oration the same as 
the other members of the class. The teacher told 
her she could if she cared to. Accordingly Miss 
Kimbell handed in an oration and it was sent 
with the other to Illinois College to be judged by 
three member of the faculty there. Her oration 
was pronounced the best by this committee and 
it was sent to the University at Champaign to be 
examined by the proper authorities there, who 
declared it as being of sufficient merit to allow 
her to represent the local High School at a con- 
test of the twenty-two counties in this district, 
held in Petersburg, on May oth. Here she de- 
livered the oration and was declared the winner 
of the contest and chosen to represent the district 
at Champaign. She was accompained to Cham- 
paign by her mother and Miss Hamilton and 
given second place in the contest. 

The contest at the University is held annually, 
the prize being a silver loving cup to the school 
taking first honor and a gold medal to each of 
the contestants. who take first and second honors. 
Springfield is the sixth school to have its name 
engraved on the cup as winner of the same, 
They will hold it till next year when it will be 
turned over to the University to be competed for 
again, 

The subject of Miss Kimbell’s oration was 
‘* Savonarola’’ and she was drilled in its delivery 
by Prof. J. H. Rayhill, teacher of elocution. She 
is only seventeen years old and besides possess- 
ing remarkable literary talent, she is a fine musi- 
cian, being at present a pupil at the Illinois 
Conservatory of Music, under Prof. Woodmance, 
and expects to appear on the program at a recital 
in the near future. Most of her literary work is 
done on a regulation typewriter as she is very 
proficient in its use, being able to write forty- 
seven words a minute. 

Miss Kimbell is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. P. Roy, of North Fayette street, Mr. Roy be- 
ing employed at our institution. She has a 
strong constitution and a cheerful and happy 
disposition and we predict a successful career for 
her in both literature and music. She is cer- 
tainly to be complimented on her remarkable 
success so far, and naturally her parents and 
teachers are very proud of her.—/// ddvance. 





Suggestions for the Deaf. 


In the apartment of Mrs. Anna M. Town, of 
Utica, N. Y¥., is an arrangement of electrical 
lights that is of practical service to those who 
cannot hear the ringing of the door bell and tele- 
phone bell. When the telephone bell rings in 
the rear of the apartment, a brilliant light flashes 
up in the front room and remains lighted until 
turned off. 

This light is so arranged that it flashes into 
the looking-glasses of three rooms. A light can 
be placed in every room if desired. The electric 
door bell is arranged in a similar way, the light 
being of another color. The arrangement has 
been in use two years, proving satisfactory and 
inexpensive. Most deaf people can hear over a 
telephone. By adopting this plan a telephone is 
quite as useful to a deaf person as to one who can 
hear. Im case of illness, when the ringing of 
bells is to be avoided, this arrangement seems an 
admirable one. When the lights are used, the 
bell is also retained. A movable bulb that can 
be taken to any part of the house is a great con- 
venience. The door bell in that case is silent.— 
Scientefic American. 






With the Silent Workers 


Epirep BY ALEXANDER L, PACH. 


» 





HE Deaf-Mutes’ Journal aims to be strict- 

ly a newspaper in the real sense of the 

wo.d, and its newsgatherers are not often 
allowed free play in the matter of criticisms 
unless thy are also witticisms. 

However, a new writer in the south got off 
two remarks in a recent issue which fairly takes 
one’s breath away. 

Reading between the lines, one of the items 
seems to be a protest at the persistence of one 
individual whose love of self-advertising verges 
close on a mania. 

If he were in a calling where this course 
could be pursued with dignity, it would not 
seem so out of place, but his occupation in life 
is one in which results ought to tell, and if 
there is any horn-blowing to do, it ought to be 
in that direction. 


a 

This will be a pretty how-de-do before the 
end is reached, I fear. 

Another item tells of a young clergyman’s 
work in the South, and a ride over a railroad 
which lacked the element of the picturesque, it 
is reported, “filled him with discontent.” 

It is unfortunate that a man in a field of use- 
fulness that offers such incentive to good and 
great work, allows himself to fall into discon- 
tent with such trivialities. In the world of 
work, when discontent comes, it comes of some 
great, some significant cause. Then reform is 
brought about through discontent when it is 
real. 

Discontent has freed nations, as it also freed 
slavery and freed individuals. But we do not 
allow discontent to make itself manifest over 
the trivial, and our view of the great work to 
be done, the good to be accomplished and the 
importance of our work ought never to let dis- 
content creep in over such a picayune thing as 
dreary scenery from a car window. 

What about the work to be done at the jour- 
ney’s end? What about the penniless unem- 
ployed, the cold and the hungry, the sick and 
the maimed? There's a field to let discontent 
creep in when you can accomplish nothing by 
way of relief. 

A man in what is usually denominated the 
highest and noblest of callings ought to be very 
careful of what he writes for publication, or 
what he inspires others to writes for or about 
him, lest the result may prove, as this item that 
some men do not always appreciate that the 
public are ever ready to judge by newspaper 
accounts whether they look on their work as a 
picnic or a solemn vocation that offers tremen- 
dous possibilities. 


wt 
My friend, Prof. W. O. Connor, of the Geor- 
gia School, in commenting on an absurd feat- 
ure of the mobilizing of troops for the Spanish 
War, laughed heartilly over the New York 
officer of a regiment South Bound (for the 
Chickamangua camp, I think it was) who held 
up their regiment’s departure for some time be- 
cause of the absence of Pullman sleeping and 
dining cars. To an old campaigner of the 
days of "61-65, his was tin soldiering with a 
vengeance. The old timer was glad if he 
could get a bed of leaves raked together for his 
night’s rest and as for rail transportation, the 
very crude passenger car of that day was a 
veritable palace on wheels if they could get 
that kind of a car, which they , didn’t, often. 
Fd 


The old circuit-rider who covered hundreds 
of miles on horse-back, over dreary roads 
knew what bleak scenery meant, but what did 
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he care? By night he might or might not 
reach a hospitable home, but he was doing the 
Master’s work, and if he ever got discontented 
I will venture it was in a good cause. 


as 
Just to be in style, a Merry Christmas and a 

Happy New Year for everybody, every- 

where—if wishes would only bring it about! 


The Aansas Stay asks: ‘‘Can a deaf-mute serve 
on a jury? And then it cites some recent in- 
stances showing the futility of the idea. Had an 
experience of my own the other day. Got a for- 
midable summons telling meto present myself at 
Coroner Schwaneck’s to serve on a jury to deter- 
mine the cause of the death of Luigi Campanollo, 
who died at the Fordham Hospital in September, 
and whose case had just reached its turn in the 
Coroner’s court. I was commanded to lay aside 
all excuses and come to court. A warning sta- 
ted that if I did not, a summons attaching the 
body of the deponent would issue. 

Instead of going, I wrote the Coroner a letter, 
as follows : 


My DEAR SIR:~—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge your summons for jury duty in your court, 
and instead of trying to squirm out of the duty as 
most citizens do,l am writing to urge you to let me 
serve. But you wont. Incidentally I wish to state 
that I am totally deaf, and have been so for twenty- 
five years, and because we men who are deaf are 
supposed to be incapacitated we are never permitted 
to siton juries, and otherwise discriminated against 
but there is no need for it, for by suggesting a 
hearing man, who can talk with his fingers, whom 
you can also serve with summons to act on the 
same jury, I can ascertain every word of the testi- 
mony in the court room, and act intelligently, and 
vote accordingly in the jury room. «But in order to 
bring this about, you will have to let me name a 
juror. This will make the case novel, and you 
will be making precedents by being the first official 
to have had a totally deaf man on a jury. After 
you will have read these facts you will excuse me, 
and I don’t want to be excused. I want to serve, 
but yon wont let me. 

Respectfully, etc. 

Of course I got no rep!y, but on the morning of 
the day of the inquest I called the Coroner up and 
asked if he was going to let me serve? Did he? 
Nope! Much to my disgust he phoned back, 
“Thanks, but you are excused !”’ 

Whats the use ? 


ed 

The Helper (Ga.), Journal (N. Y.), Optic 
(Ark.), Hawkeye ( lowa) The Star ( Kansas ) and 
Lone Star ( Tex.) are (among others) strong in 
their endorsement of this department’s observa- 
tion on the ‘‘ Passing of the Deaf Teacher,’’ and 
one of the best known of the deaf teachers writes 
as follows : 


“Your article has already done good work and 
all the real friends of the deaf in the profession 
will back your opinions.” 

The one dissenting voice is that a teacher, 
himself deaf, who went up to another deaf 
teacher, asking if this other teacher did not think 
that all I had said on the subject was a mistake, 
The other teacher made no reply. The deaf 
teacher, seeing that he was barking up the 
wrong tree, took another tack, and asked if it 
was not written at the wrong time? He got no 
answer to this, either, so he did not pursue the 
subject further. 

This deaf teacher is avery versatile man, 
teaching in an oral school weekdays, and preach- 
ing in the sign-language on Sundays. 

If he has any opinions to express, he will find 
the colunms of the SrL—ENT WorRKER open to 
him, which is infinitesimally better than gouge- 
ing a writer behind his back, instead of manfully 
controverting, or refuting what he thinks is 
error. 


pt 

At one of the clubs where any topic gets its 
full measure of discussion, some one suggested 
that the Theatrical bills, particularly the vaude- 
ville bills, are made up nowdays of a great deal 
more that appeals to the ear, than to the eye. 
One man said that the sight acts, as they are 
called, are now about one in six, where they used 
to be one in three. A few evenings later, I 
determined to test it, and hied me to the new 
Keith-Proctor Harlen Opera House. To begin 
with this theatre now has the largest lobby of 
any in New York, and any one can go in at any 
time, as tickets are taken up at the inner door. 


The house under its new decorative scheme is 
truly a house beautiful, and at 7. 45 on a Friday 
evening I found nearly every seat taken. 

Of the fourteen acts on the bill, no less than 
ten could be properly termed ‘‘sight ’’ acts. For 
every one of the ten had more or less that did not 
Tequire ears toappreciate. These ten were Alexis: 
& Schall in a Controtion act.. Matthieu, a Come- 
dy Juggler, Meegan & Co, in ‘‘On the Q T. 
Count DeButz and Brother in a bicycle act ( an 
eye opener, by the way that threw all other bi- 
eylee acts, not excluding Ralph Johnston, into 
the has-been class ) 

Then came a singing, dancing and acrobatic 
act, that was clever, and then people sat up and 
begun to take notice of Winsor McCays drawing. 

Over the signature of ‘‘Silas’’ he made Dull 
Care, Dream of the Rarebit Fiend,’’ Little Nemo- 
and Sammy Sneeze, familar in thousands and 
thousands of homes. Mr. McCay is a rapid, and 
clever artist, and one after another he gave us the 
familiars named above, and concluded with draw- 
ing faces of two infants, facing each other, and as. 
fast as you could follow he drew and redrew 
fourteen ages of man and woman, dressed them 
in all the fashions, and when he was through the 
initial lines of each face were still there. Then 
we had a bit of a tragedy, by way of contrast, 
Edwards Davis and a very capable company of 
five people gave ‘‘ The Unmasking,’’, a tragedy 
built around actors in ‘‘ Richard the III, the first. 
act showing the green room of a London Theatre, 
and the second the Bosworth Field scene from 
Richard the III, the principal characters enacting 
a duel scene while dressed in the characters they 
were to portray, those of Richmond, and Richard. 
III. 

The Lavine-Cimaron trio then gave a capital 
acrobatic act with a new and novel dressing that 
made it doubly attractive. Nora Bayes in Irish 
songs broke all Keith-P roctor regulations for that. 
kind of an act, for she responded to six encores, 
and they wanted more. Of conrse I am not. 
including this in the sight acts, bnt her gestures. 
and Irish bonhomme made sit it through without 
once wishing her off. Thats praise enough for 
Miss Nora. Then came the piece de resistance, 
Master Gabriel as Buster Brown, George Ali as 
‘‘Tige’’ and a small though well balanced company 
in a condensed version of the play built on 
Outcaults well known theme. It was a dollar 
show thrown in the regular bill, and had all the- 
fun of the original play, minus the interpolations 
which are itrevelelant. Then came the always 
enjoyable motion pictures with scenes showing 
Niagara Falls from every point of view, a chef 


dé ouvre of motion photography. 


The “sight acts are not a thing of the past, 
go to any of the Keith-Proctor houses and find 
out for yourself, as I did to my own satisfaction. 

ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


DEATH go THOMAS WIDD. 


Thomas Widd, our layreader, died very 
suddenly, December 5th, on Wednesday morn- 
ing a five o'clock. 

His death was a shock, and a loss to all who. 
knew him. But his work on earth was done 
well, and he was our faithful leader. He, 
doubtless, has heard Jesus say, “Well done,. 
good and faithful servant. Enter thou into 
the joy of the Lord.” : 

He was born at Driffield, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, August 4th, 1839. 

At the age of four years he lost his hearing 
by scarlet fever. He was educated at the 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf at Don- 
caster. He spent most of his life in going 
about doing good. He first taught at the 
Doncaster School for the Deaf until 1867, he 
and his family moved to Montreal, Canada, 
where he was successful in starting a school 
for the Deaf in Quebec Province. Of this 
school he was principal for fifteen years, On 
account of his health, they removed to Los An- 
geles, California, in 1883 where they have lived 
ever since. Mr. Widd labored for the deaf 
people’s good, and the glory of God until he 
was called to a better world. 


“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
that they may rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” 

A, M. R. ANDREWS. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Dec. 1oth, ’09. 





KILLED BY the TROLLEY. 


William Gallagher, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
fcrmerly of Paterson, was so seriously injured 
in a trolley accident at that city on the night of 
Nov. 30, last, that he died the following morn- 
ing in a Schenectady hospital. Mr. Gallagher 
was a deaf-mute, and according to the reports 
published in the papers of that place, did not 
notice the trolley approaching until it was too 
late. He was knocked down and received a 
fractured skull and never regained conscious- 
ness, dying the following morning at 10 
o'clock. The deceased was twenty-five years 
old, and well known in Paterson. 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


On the 21st ult., Ada C. Hartsough was 
tendered a small birthday party by Mr. Elmer 
€. Somner, her intended, of Lancaster, and 
among those present were Ada’s folks, Elmer 
and Carrie Somner. Ada received many beau- 
tiful and valuable presents, among which was 
a large fruit cake weighing six pounds, from 
Mr. Sergant, a photographer of. Philadelphia. 


Down With Deaf Beggars! 


NE of the most lamentable obstacles in the 
way of the educated deaf, is the wide-spread 
predisposition on the part of the public to judge 
them all tobe of the same character and calibre. 
A single, able-bodied, deaf-mute tramp or beg- 
gar, casts odium upon all deaf-mutes. A single 
hearing tramp or beggar would not be looked up- 
on as a sample of the average hearing person, but 
would be correctly judged as a freak or a loafer, 
far removed from the ordinary citizen. 

Probably in every thousand deaf-mutes there 
are not more than ten who do not lead industrious 
lives. Yet these ten, who prefer to prey upon pub- 
lic charity, or to mislead public sentiment by in- 
viting sympathy for a deprivation which in itself 
does not incapacitate them from earning a living, 
do more harm than the good and respectable and 
industrious lives of all the rest can counteract. 

‘The industrious and self-respecting deaf do not 
obtrude themselves upon the public. They do 
not court public applause, and are averse to any 
thing akin to pity. Their lives are clean, whole- 
some and beneficial to the community. 

The beggar or tramp, however, is ever before 
the public gaze. Where an average citizen knows 
of a self - supporting deaf - mute, several hun- 
dred citizens have forced upon them the impor- 
tunate demands or pathetic pleadings of the lazy 
mendicant. It is clearly a duty to the whole 
class of deaf-mutes to give deaf-mute beggars in- 
to the custody of the proper authorities, to be 
prosecuted or dealt with as their offence or cir- 
cumstances demand. 

On the sth of September, a deaf-mnte, giving 
the name of Louis Pierre, was arrested for beg- 
ging in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

His case was referred to the Organized Chari- 
ties Society, and thro that organization it was 
learned that he had been pestering wealthy peo- 
ple in this city over seven years. Pierre says he 
came from France in.1887. He is twenty-eight 
years old, and says he was a pupil of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for four years. This state- 
ment was investigated and found to be false. In- 
vestigation of several other claims were also dis- 
covered to have no foundation of truth. 


The editor of the Deaf- Mutes’ Journal was — 


shown a photograph of Pierre but does not recog - 
nize nor recall that he was ever seen among the 
deaf of this city. If any of our readers can send 
us information concerning this man, Louis Pierre, 
we will so use it that he will no longer go about 
the country doing injury to the deaf and prejudic- 
ing the public unfavorably concerning them,— 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


< With Our Exchanges « 
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ConpuctEeD By R. B. Lroyp. 


We are glad to find that slates and erasers are neces- 
sary in the Pittsburg School. We had been told that 
all the walls were black and that the soot quickly 
covered any writing that might be put on them.— 
Palmetio Leaf. 


The members of the Fraternal Society in Chicago have 
decided to boycott the Deas Mutes’ Journai for the reason 
that the Editor refused to publish their several protests in 
reply to the “uncalled for attacks, which the Ohio corres- 
pendent had made sometime ago.’’ How does the idea of 
the “boycott” strike the readers?— Dea/-Mutes’ Journal. 


The physician at the Kansas school met with a dis- 
tressing accident a few days ago, While in Kansas 
City he slipped as he was getting off a street car and 
fell so that the wheels passed over both feet, crushing 
them so that amputacion was necessary.— Western Penn- 
sylvanian. 


We have now in School eight pairs of sisters and 
two pairs of brothers: also three sisters from another 
family, two of the pairs of sisters have also a brother 
each in school. Twenty-five of these pupils come from 
eleven families and nineteen of them are girls.---Mar-y- 
land Bulletin. 


By the opening of the new School for the Deaf in Idaho 
which has just been announced, the Utah and Colorado 
Schools lose a large number of their pupils and as many 
thonsands of dollars. Formerly the deaf of Idaho had 
been sent to Utah and Colorado to be educated at the 
expense of the territory. _Now that money will be kept 
within the territory.--- The Silent Echo. 3 

The Washington S/a7, last summer spread itself in one 
of the Sunday issues covering the educational institutions 
in and about the city of Washington. Strange to say no 
mention was made of Gallaudet college. But later on 
writing up the football prospects of colleges thereabout, 
the sporting editor devoted half a column to the Buff and 
Blue. ---Deaf Hawkeye. 


Messers. Kemp and Morrison went hunting on the 
mountains a few days ago. They found deer-tracks 
and followed them up, but after an hour’s tracking, 
the snow and the tracks disappeared; likewise their 
enthusiasm. As they came galloping home on horse- 
back we thought we were surely going to have a nice 
venison steak for supper. Plain roast beef however 
had to suffice. Hope they won’t disappoint us next 
time.---Rocky Mountain Leader, 


The superintendent has just called our attention to a 
very interesting report just received from Holland. It is 
that of the Instituut voor Doofstommen at Groningen, of 
which P. Roorda is the directeur. This school has been 
running one hundred and sixteen years, During that 
time it has taken care of 1821 pupils. Its present attend- 
anceis173. Like many other European schools, it depends 
largely on private contributions for support, The list of 
people interested in its success is a long one, and the 
school appears to be in a prosperous condition with a bal- 
ance in its favor during the year 1905.-- Aansas Star. 


We have missed the presence of the quaintly courteous 
Japanese of nobilitly, Miss EiImura. She has faithfully 
devoted the two past years in this school to learning the 
method of instructing the deaf from the beginning to the 
end. She is at present engaged in acquiring the mastery 
of English. Inthe course of time she will travel East and 
onward around the world. She may visit a number of 
schools for the deaf in the states and abroad. What she 
has learned and what she has yet to learn will bring her 
privileges which the Japanese government will grant. 
Her shortest stay in one class here was one morning in 
Mr. Estrella’s. She wrote, ‘“Much obliged to you for your 
kind helps. I have enjoyed very much this morning to 
visit your class.”’---Cal, News. 


No education is so good as that which teaches a boy how 
to earn his living. If he can have education for other pur- 

oses, so much the better; one cannot have too much real 
intellectual development. But learning how to earn a 
living is fundamental. Whether the apprentice system 
has broken down because of factory production, or the 
restrictions of labor unions, or the unwillingness of boys 
to submit to it, of which there is some evidence, the one 
fact that is pretty clear is that it has broken down. Hence 
the trade pe just opened in this city, the first trade 
school which is a part of a public school system, is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable feature of our school. It will be found 
to grow in value, and other cities will pay us the honor of 
imitating it.---Philadelphia Record. 


Colorado Springs was visited by a snow storm and a 
spell of cold weather last week that was somewhat unpre- 
cedented and aside from the inconveniences suffered, 
aroused a good deal of speculation. The old timers, as 
usual scratched their heads, put on their thinking caps, 
brushed away the cobwebs from the chambers of memory 
and conceded that cold weather and snow storms so early 
in the fall were rare indeed. ‘The last one comparable to 
this, occurred in 1885, when over a foot of snow covered 
the und. Considering the fact that high wind, gales, 
fioods and hurricanes prevailed in other parts of this coun- 
try, and as far south as Cuba, this section got off very 
easily, the damage sustained in town being nominal. 

The fruit and the late crops elsewhere in the state were 
injured by the high winds and zero temperature.---Co/o- 
rado Index. 
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We had the pleasure of attending the meeting of the 
Association this summer at Pittsburg and came away with 
a feeling that we were well repaid for the long trip. 

The great majority of oralists we found reasonable in 
their statements as to the good work they are doing, recog- 
nizing its present limitations, but full of hope for future 
possibilities. And to all of these good people we say we 
are with you and will ever co-operate and aid in the ad- 
vancement of this work. 

Asmall number of ‘“‘extreme oralists,”’ ‘‘ultraoralists’’ or 
“ynreasonables’’ were in evidence. Undoubtedly these 
Pig ty have the “‘catch’’ or popular side of the question as 
ar as the public gees and the enthusiasm of a misguided 
populace emboldens them in their rashness of assertions 
as to merits of the oral work. To these people we say we 
are going to fight to the last ditch the untenable grounds 
they take and we will not hesitate to combat every state- 
men tmade to the public which is misleading. 

On the whole the meeting was a success and we derived 
much benefit from our attendance and ‘‘not more, but 
better oral work’’ will be our motto.---Flortda Herald. 


The deaf as a rule do better in school when their par- 
ents live some distance off. A great many move to 
town be with them more. This isa mistake. Of course, 
we can sympathize with parents in their desire to be 
near their children, but they must not think of their 
own pleasure and advantage but the child’s advantage. 

In going home every Saturday and staying until Mon- 
day’ they get restless and dissatisfied. They are think- 
ing of home and loved ones all the week and it is a 
hard task to get them to attend to their lessons. When 
parents are away, they can concentrate on their work 
more and are much more contented. We have seen but 
few children who have done as well, when their par- 
ents were living here. We have in mind some chil- 
dren who were so thoroughly demoralized that they fin- 
ally quit school for good. Parents need not expect any- 
thing from them, but common workmen. They will 
regret this when it is too late toamend the matter. We 
would advise them to consult with our superintendent 
before moving to town. He has had 40 years’ experi- 
ence with the education of the deaf, and knows what 
is best. Ask him, ‘Is it best for the child that we 
parents should move here and be with them every 
week?’ He will tell you to stay where you are.—Ga, 
School Helper. 


We are pleased to note the introduction of that almost 
human machine---the linotype, into the New Jersey 
school’s printing office. For a number of years past such 
a machine has been in operation at the Mt Airy schooland 
favorable reports have been given out as to the ability of 
the deaf pupil to master its intricacies. It would be com- 
mendable in other schools for the deaf to follow the lead 
of the two schools above mentioned and install a linotype, 
now that it has been demonstrated after many year’s trial 
at the Mt. Airy school and by fact that deaf men are suc- 
essfully operating the machine in many different localities, 
that deafness is nota bar to its manipulation. 

Supt. McDermind of the Manitoba schvol recently said 
in the Silent Echo:---‘‘In the office of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, one of the largest dailies in Canada, there is a deaf 
operator who is considered one of the best, and commands 
the highest wages. -It would seem that the time has come 
when our school printing offices should be equipped simi- 
larly tothe New Jersey, and kept abreast of the times. 

The outlay would be small compared to the benefits 
derived by our deaf young men-’’ The writer has had 
personal knowledge for several years that a deaf man 
can succeed as a linotype operator. There is one in 
this city who has been holding down a position on a morn- 
ing daily for years. He is “‘as deaf as a post,”’ yet has 
no trouble with his machine. A graduate of our school 
took the linotype course in the Inland Printer technical 
school at Chicago, two years ago and is now operating 
a machine in St. Louis, and drawing twenty-five dollars a 
week salary. Linotype operators are in demand and it is 
probable that the demand will increase as the machine 
continues to become more generally used-—7he Jil, 
Advance. 


From a New Orleans daily : Probably what will prove 
one of the most peculiar guests who have ever honored 
this city with his presence left last night for the East 
and Canadian points, This was none other than the 
noted French artist, sculptor and painter, M. Felix 
Plessis, of Paris, France, a globe-trotter who has visited 
every city of importance in both hemispheres. This 
genius is deaf and dumb, and the only means which 
he has of communicating his wants is to write them 
in the characters of his native tongue. Herein lies a 
tale which made night clerk O'Shaughnessy of the St. 
Charles Hotel the butt of more than one humorous joke 
from the wits of this popular hostelry. O’Shaughnessy 
could not understand French and M. Plessy could not 
read English, and the trouble these two had making 
one understand the other was indeed ludicrous. Quite 
a number of humorous experiences developed, most 
of which the deaf-mute seemed to enjoy immensely. 

When requested for an interview, M. Plessis wrote 
the following in French which was later translated: 

“JT am Felix Plessis’ a statuary artist and painter of 
Paris, traveling for my pleasure. I have been making 
a trip around the world, in which I visited Egypt, India, 
Java, Indo China and Japan, and came thence to the 
United States. I landed in San Francisco about four 
weeks ago and was greatly impressed by the terrible 
ruin wrought by its recent calamity. From San Francisco 
I went to Los Angeles and thence to El Paso. Leaving 
the border city I went to Mexico City. Having finished 
my travels in Mexico, I sailed for New Orleans. 

Years ago I visited your city, when it was much 
more a counterpart of Paris than now. I liked it then 
and I still am enamored of it. New Orleans is beautiful. 

She has a strong resemblance to the cities of my 
country, and I like the people. I find it has improved 
greatly since my first visit which was in 1870, and the 
future prosperity of this city is boundless. Its port 
facilities are such as will make her a mistress of com- 
merce to such a as her inhabitants have never 
dreamed.’’—Deaf American. 
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Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
.«.OTHERS HAVE NOT.... 


All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 


AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 
OF MOUNTS. 
MOUNTING PAPERS 


WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 
12 EAST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
(@ Circulars Free on Application _&} 





Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices: 
 Watinees - - - «10,15 and 25 cents 
‘Pights - -« = 15, 25, 35 and 50: cents 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 








Subscription (per year) 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
3835 Decatur Strect, Omaha, Neb. 
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THE SILENT WORKER, 


KETTH & PROCTOR S 
THEATRES 
World’s Best Vaudeville 


Directory of Theatres: 
Fifth Ave.--Broadway and 28th St. 


ALL STAR SHOW TWICE 
SMOKING—BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS MATINEE 


UNION SQUARE--at Broadway & 14th St. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 1,30 TO IO 30 
SUNDAY CONCERTS FROM 1.30 TILL [0,30 


23d St.--Bet, 6th and 7th avenues 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS, AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


58th St, and 8d avenue 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE, TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


Harlem Opera House 125th St. and 7th ave. 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILY 
SMOKING—BALCONY 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 


125th St.--Bet Park and Lexington aves 


HARLEM’S FAVORITE STOCK COMPANY. IN LA- 
TEST DRAMATIC SUCCESSES. TWICE DAILY. 
TWO CONCERTS SUNDAY AFTERNGON AND 
EVENING 


JERSEY CITY--Newark avenue 


ALL - STAR VAUDEVILLE. 
DAILY 


B. F. Keith’s 


DAILY 


AND NIGHT 


MATINEE AND NIGHT 


TWO BIG SHOWS 


F. F. Proctor’s 
Circuit of Theatres: 
Theatres Newark 

in Albany 
50 Cities Troy 


America’s Leading Vaudevilles 


HERE TO STAY 


Roller Skating under refined conditions at the 


METROPOLITAN RINK, 


Broodway, 52d and 53d Streets, N. Y. 
CLERMONT RINK, 
Clermont avenue, near Myrtle, Brooklyn. 





Afternoon and evening, 50 cents, Special morning ses- 


sions for children, 25 cents. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken; 
and: Honestly Impartial 


Twenty-four pages. monthly 





Annual subscription—single copies ( prepaid) 
6O cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British: Deaf Cimes, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF: 








Sick and Death Benefits 


May. not .be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month’ 


By joining and paying the 
smal] monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hauds of 


Che Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
3, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill: 


Do Tt Now. 


The Gaylor 


hiesnee. ac: Stock 
House 


6 East 8th Street 
New York City 


Principal Headquarters for 


AMATEUR SUPPLIES 
KODAKS & FILMS 
‘Papers and Mounts 


Send for our Prices: 


Correspondence solicited. We prepay 


50° YEARS’ 
“EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS} 


Trave Marks 
: DESIGNS: 
CopyricHTs &c. 





rt Aged sending a.sketch and 4 ton ta 
quick! iy mg nae ca moe a 

invention robably Commun 

tions strict], ‘confident Handbook atente- 


sent free. ey for renourine 
Patents rough Mi Dacstre 
special notice, without charge, ‘so the 


"Scientif ¢ American. 


A handsomely illustrated Sones 
culation of any sci oe ae 
four months, € 


iio en ew Vt 


625 F St., Washington, D. 


QOQOGQOOQOOQSOOO« 





UNUSED PICTURE POST GARD 
EXCHANGE 
Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 
Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 


and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 


comics, 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 








The 


acquainted with our business 


better you become 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 








F. S. KATZENBACH 


& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


. i 


Kardware Grates 
eaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Mantels Facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 








THE SILENT WORKER. 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 








Tn a Hurry 
{0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. RINE Brae es esas 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 














GUNSON 


II17 AND 119 Eas? STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outfitters to Men and Boy 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
In the Children’s Department you find 
the Newest Suits at 
$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12, 


Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Men's and 
Young Men’s Suitsin Stein Black, H. 8. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 


All the new style furnishings. 


HAIS and SrOEes 


A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Svit Cases 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 





Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 





The Model School 





It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 








FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
EDWIN FLORANCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE - S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT, 
BEN]. H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
SWEETING MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D. FORBES 


Ww. 


FRANCIS SCOTT 
JAMES L. HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD RUSS 


Officers gf The Board. 


JAMES «1, AWS... 5 concn cs diese deansseinaes ss President 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE.....5200eece dese enes Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER...-00cccceecreve-cusceenes Secretary 
J. WILLARD MOoRGAN...... Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the tow: nship, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. ‘These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 


SILAS R. MORSE 


| 
| 
| 








VIEW OF BUILDINGS FROM CORNER OF HAMILTON AND CHESTNUT 


AVENUES. 











OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. Alsi. .scas sce Superintendent 
THOMAS BF: FIRARNEN i 4 osice ewcicvccisne aaeesss Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS.........-... «25. Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP.............. -Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 
MISS GRACE M. KOEHLER....... Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician 
CR EIAs cis eee einen da ae des ca bacon Nurse 
BEDI TES CORE ai a ie nee oe bc oes ee ee Secretary 





Academic Department. 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAIL 





MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 


MISS MARIE L. DILLON 





Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... oe 
and Drawing: 

GHORGE S: PORTER. ASS Printing. 
fs Des JON paige Se cniemng a ieey cases Wood-working: 
CHAS. THROCKMORTON........+-0ccc¢s05 Shoemaking: 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE. 022.00) ices ew Sewing: 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant: 
* ‘ Milliner : 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... prea oe po. 


Se SM eee ne cS Physical Director 














Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral. 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


the famous Miller ao. No smo N 
oben. and no danger in using. ao 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
—~ 80 many good things about them. Come and 
KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. B d St. 
35 Lafayette St. —e 











Nobody at’ St. 


Banquet Group, 


$1.25, 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTIEL' ee ca and Society 


Stationery 
School and Office Supplies’ 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 

College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., 


New Jersey History 
aod Genealogy . a Specialty 


TRAVER’S 
108 S. BROAD ST. 


Louis 





C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
‘Nurserymen, & & & 





should be without 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 
Group 


Illinois 


French Government Building Group 


$1.50, 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


ALEX. L. PACH 


935 Broadway, New York 








FOR 


TRENTON, N. J | GO TO 





BOOK STORE, 


$2 Each 


TRUE AMERICAN 
_ PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


Trenton, N. J. 


Florists and Seedsmer 


| Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


3. &%. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market,. 
TRENTON, N. J. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 
Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. }. 


Go tO_ meee 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8St., 


and see the largest lime of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 











